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ANNUAL SUMMARY, 


18S896. 





WE are disappointed in having to commence our Annual Summary 
with a quotation from the first paragraph of that written for 1895. We 
there stated that— 

“As in 1893 and 1894, the first place had to be given to the con- 
tinued efforts of the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 
to procure the abolition of Slavery in the British Protectorate of Zanzibar 
and Pemba, so we are obliged to commence our summary of work done 
in 1895 with a similar statement.” 

Writing of the work donc in 1896 the situation/unfortunately remains 
the same, although we hope we are approaching nearer to the time when 
the promises made by two successive Ministries to abolish the status of 
Slavery in the Sultanate of Zanzibar will be carried out. 

If the Government allows the approaching 60th anniversary of the 
beneficent reign of Queen VICTORIA to pass by without carrying out 
the strongly-expressed wish of the nation that the foul blot of Slavery 
should be erased from the national escutcheon, it will be an indelible 
disgrace that history will not fail to transmit to posterity. 


Zanzibar and Pemba. 


IN our last Summary we commented upon the extraordinary views put 
forth by Mr. Consul-General HARDINGE, excusing the continuance of 
Slavery in Zanzibar on pecuniary and political grounds, published in a 


Blue Book, “Africa, No. 6, 1895.” At the present time we have to 
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a Summary (continued). 


report that in a further Blue Book, “ Africa, No. 7, 1896,” our Consul- 
General in Zanzibar has expressed himself in a still more decided 
manner in favour of the continuance of Slavery in that Sultanate. Mr. 
HARDINGE, having spent the latter part of the last year in England, 
has been in consultation with the Foreign Office, and although we are 
not aware what advice he may have tendered to the Government, we 
have reason to believe, from what he has stated to ourselves and to some 
members of the Committee of the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, that his 
views as to abolition comprise a considerable item of compensation to 
the Arab Slave-holders. However this may be, he frankly stated that 
he should loyally carry out the instructions given him by his Govern- 
ment. As Mr. CURZON stated in the House of Commons, on January 
19th, 1897, that the ending of Slavery in Zanzibar would be simultaneous 
with Mr. HARDINGE’S return to that island, we have a right to hold the 
Government publicly committed to a policy of immediate emancipation ; 
and before this article is in print, we trust that we may hear that the 
promise has been fulfilled. 


The work carried on by the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY, and by the SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, during the past year, to 
arouse public feeling against the unaccountable hesitation of the Govern- 
ment in carrying out the promises inherited from its predecessors, and 
renewed by the present Ministry, has been given in great detail in Andz- 
Slavery Reporters published during the last year. In this work they 
have had material assistance from the outspoken and authoritative 
statements of Bishop TUCKER, not only from Equatorial Africa itself, 
but also at the Foreign Office and to the Committee and Officials of the 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


A few Public Meetings have been held during the year to impress 
upon the public the importance of urging upon the Government the 
abolition in British Protectorates of the status of Slavery. That held 
at Nottingham, on the 2Ist January, 1896, is notable from the fact that 
the Rev. HORACE WALLER, a prominent member of the Committee of 
the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, there made his last and emphatic 
speech against Slavery and the Slave-trade. In a month from that date 
that well-known and active champion in the cause of human freedom 
was carried off by a severe attack of pneumonia. The Nottingham 
meeting was very largely attended, and was held under the presidency 
of Alderman THOMAS BAYLEY, M.P., and was addressed by Mr. 
DONALD MACKENZIE, late Commissioner to Zanzibar and Pemba, by 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Nottingham, and other leading ministers 
of the town, 
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Copies have already appeared in the Anti-Slavery Reporter of the 
action that has taken place in Parliament by friends of the Society, 
especially in the long debate on the 27th March, 1896, in which Mr. 
‘CURZON renewed the promise given by Sir EDWARD GREY in a former 
Session for Abolition in Zanzibar. In this Parliamentary action, the 
President of the Society, Mr. ARTHUR PEASE, and his nephew, Mr. J. 
A. PEASE, have rendered important services to the Anti-Slavery cause. 


MEMORIALS from various bodies have been addressed to LORD 
SALISBURY, praying for the abolition of the status of Slavery in Zan- 
zibar, the most important being a long and exhaustive document from 
the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY in August last, 
and another in December. The SOCIETY OF FRIENDS also transmitted 
to the MARQUIS OF SALISBURY a Memorial in September, which was 
followed up by an important deputation from that body to the Right 
Hon. G. N. CURZON, Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, all of which 
have been printed in full in the Reporter. 

The SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, ever active in the cause of abolition, 
has, in a very spirited manner, undertaken the despatch of two members 
of its Society, Mr. H. STANLEY NEWMAN and Mr. THEODORE BURTT, 
to the Island of Pemba, where they are to make investigations with a 
view of providing some means of education, etc., for the freed Slaves, 
when abolition takes place. We are happy to hear that they have 
arrived at their destination, and shall await their next report with 
interest. 


Madagascar. 


IN our last summary we expressed a hope that France would carry out 
her well-known anti-Slavery policy is the Island that had so lately come 
under her government. We were happy to publish a notice in a late 
number of the Reporter, that in September last the Resident-General of 
Madagascar, a civilian, M. HyPPOLITE LAROCHE, published a decree 
for the abolition of Slavery throughout that Island. This decree was 
approved and confirmed by the Home Government, and is, we believe, 
strictly carried out by the officials. 

We may surely be excused if we draw a comparison between the 
prompt action of France in abolishing, by a stroke of the pen, Slavery 
throughout the vast island of Madagascar, and that of Great Britain, 
which, after many years of dilatory work and the obtaining of edicts 
which were allowed to remain a dead letter, still leaves undecided the 
question of abolition in two small islands and a little strip of coast land 
forming the Sultanate of Zanzibar. 
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Summary (continued). 


Morocco. 


THE question of Slavery and the Slave-trade in Morocco has engaged 
the attention of the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
more especially with regard to the public sale of Slaves in the sea-port 
towns of Morocco, and various communications have passed between 
the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, the Foreign Secretary, and the Govern- 
ments of Brazil and of the United States. We fear that the arrange- 
ments carried out between the late Sir JOHN HAy and the SULTAN 
with respect to the public sale of Slaves have become more or less a 
dead letter, as we have heard complaints of the revival of the practice 
in several of the ports of Morocco. 


British Central Africa. 
(NYASALAND.) 


WE have little further to add respecting Slavery in this part of the 
QUEEN’S dominions, for although there has been a considerable amount 
of fighting against Slave-raiders, the reports laid before Parliament, 
which are full of interesting matter, as regards the activity displayed in 
the expeditions against the principal Slave-hunters undertaken by Sir 
H. H. JOHNSTON and his officers, there is little information to be 
gathered respecting the status of Slavery, and how far actual freedom 
has been carried out. 


Slavery in British Protectorates. 


SEVEN years having almost elapsed since Great Britain assumed the Pro- 
tectorate over Zanzibar and Pemba (ceding to Germany the Colony of 
Heligoland and to France Treaty rights in Madagascar in return for their 
acquiescence), it is incumbent on all those who love justice and hate op- 
pression, and who are jealous for the honour of England, to record their 
unqualified protest against the continuance in Slavery in the Sultanate of 
Zanzibar of hundreds of thousands of their fellow creatures. In almost 
every instance these unfortunate Slaves have been raided in the interior of 
Africa: they have endured all the tortures of the Slave march, and, in 
violation of Treaties with England, and of the laws of Zanzibar, have been 
imported into territories for the government of which the British nation is 
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responsible ; and this state of things has been allowed to go on in spite of 
Resolutions and Memorials from numerous public meetings and other 
representative bodies throughout the kingdom. 

Tn 1894 the Eart or KIMBERLEY instructed the British Agent and 
Consul-General to report upon the best means of abolishing Slavery in 
Zanzibar and Pemba. In March, 1896, the present Ministry gave their 
pledge to the House of Commons that Slavery should be abolished on the 
return of the Consul-General in the autumn ; but the autumn is past, and 
Slavery has not yet been abolished, whilst it is now rumoured that the 
British Government are proposing to delay its abolition for a term of years. 
The time has, therefore, come for all the friends of humanity to demand the 
immediate cessation of all forms of Slavery throughout the entire territories 
protected or otherwise, of the British Crown. 


The kafirs of the Hindu Rush. 


A YEAR ago the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY was enabled by the active 
and kindly assistance of Dr. G. W. LEITNER to call public attention to 
the imminent danger of the extermination or enslavement of the Kafirs 
of the Hindu Kush by the AMIR OF AFGHANISTAN. In spite of all 
the exertions that were made on their behalf, in which the ABORIGINES 
PROTECTION SOCIETY and some learned bodies heartily joined, it 
appeared impossible to make any impression upon the Government of 
India in Calcutta, although many of the highest Indian authorities in 
England, including Members of the Council, and the Bishop of Lahore 
spoke strongly in favour of steps being taken to rescue the inoffensive 
and intelligent Kafirs from the fate that hung over them. We are now 
sorrowfully compelled to state, on the authority of our good friend Dr. 
LEITNER, that all hope of preventing the absorption of the Kafirs must 
be given up, as those who have not been already slaughtered are drafted 
as soldiers into the army of the AMIR OF AFGHANISTAN. Of the fate 
of the women and children we can only give a guess. We shall 
however, continue to keep a watch upon the ultimate condition of these 
poor tribes, whose history is said to extend back beyond the Greek 
period. 


Obituary. 


DURING the year 1896 a great number of earnest anti-Slavery workers, 
and other friends and supporters of the Society, have been removed by 
the hand of death. 


8 Summary (continued). 


The Rev. HORACE WALLER, who of late years had been a very 
constant attender of the monthly meetings of the Anti-Slavery Com- 
mittee, and who, by pen and speech in public, has helped to arouse a 
national interest in the question of Abolition in British Protectorates, 
died very suddenly in February last, not many days after having 
presided at a Committee Meeting of the Society. Amongst the names. 
chronicled in the Ants-Slavery Reporter during the year, occur those of 
Mrs. H. BEECHER STOWE, Rev. ARTHUR O’NEILL, Sir PERCY 
ANDERSON (of the Foreign Office), M. JULES SIMON, who took part in 
the Conference of Paris under the late Cardinal LAVIGERIE, Miss 
ELLEN RICHARDSON, Mr. W. H. LEFEVRE, C.E., Dr. GERHARD 
ROHLFS, the celebrated traveller and Corresponding Member of the 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, Mr. Consul HOLM- 
woop, formerly at Zanzibar, whence he proceeded to the Comoro 
Islands and negotiated Treaties respecting Slavery and the Slave-trade,. 
FREDERICK HILL, only surviving brother of Sir ROWLAND HILL, and 
a great friend of the anti-Slavery cause. 


From other sources we learnt the death of the following friends :— 
Mary ATKINSON, MARTHA A. BENYON, HENRY BURLINGHAM, 
MARGARET GIBBINS, ANN R. GILLETT, HANNAH HEWITSON,. 
JOSHUA HOPKINS, JOHN H. PUMPHREY, JAMES N. RICHARDSON, 
JAMES HACK TUKE, JANE WALL, ANNA L. WESTCOMBE. 








Che Ladies’ Wegro’s Friend Society. 


THE 71st Report of this, the oldest English, Society for the benefit of the 
Negro race lies before us. Founded in 1825, it has carried on its work for 
nearly three quarters of a century, and the BririsH AND FoREIGN ANTI- 
SLAVERY SOCIETY, and its predecessors, has ever found in it a valued. 
coadjutor. 

The Report for 1896 deals mainly with the question of Slavery in 


Zanzibar and Pemba, and interesting accounts are given by some of the: 


Missionaries in Africa, to whom grants have been made by the Society. 

Notices of the deaths of Mrs. JosepH STuRGE and Rev. Horace WALLER: 
are to be found in the Report, upon the former of which we have been. 
glad to draw for our notice of Mrs. SrurGe on another page. 
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The Mission of the Society of Friends to Pemba. 


Messrs. THEODORE Burtt and H. S. Newman arrived at Zanzibar, on the 20th 
January. Writing home on that date, the latter says :— 

“We landed here early this morning, after a lovely run across from Mombasa. 
The entrance to the harbour of Zanzibar is sheltered by a string of islands, but is 
also often perplexed by a somewhat similar chain of low sand-banks and reefs, that 
makes it precarious for those who do not well know the coast. Our vessel was 
quickly moored, and packing our nine pieces of luggage and ourselves in a native boat, 
and without anything whatever missing, and with fresh vigour and strength, resulting 
from the sea voyage, we set foot on Zanzibar, or rather were carried ashore on the 
backs of a couple of Arabs. Eight porters seized our luggage and portmanteaus, 
deck-chairs, box of Birmingham toys, box of patent medicines—the gift of some 
kind people to the mission ; and with all our other belongings on the heads of these 
porters, we made an odd-looking cavalcade as we marched up the narrow streets 
among negroes, Arabs, women, and children. Before being allowed to go to the 
hotel, however, the whole cavalcade was marched off to the Customs House, where I 
had to ‘declare’ that I had no ‘ammunition,’ and was then sent back again through 
the streets in procession to the hotel.” 

General Sir LLoyp Witt1am Maruews, President of the Zanzibar Ministry, was 
at once informed of the arrival of our friends, and he as promptly replied that he was 
ready to see them then, or whenever most convenient to them. A visit to the 
Residency was accordingly paid at once. ‘We passed through a group of Askaris 
and coloured attendants at the entrance, and sent our cards upstairs, and at once were 
told to proceed. We met the Vice-Consul VauGHAN KESTELL CorNISH at the top of 
the stairs; the General introduced him to us and then told us to be seated. General 
MarHEWws is a stout elderly gentleman of courteous and easy bearing, and made us at 
once at home. He said, ‘I have heard lots about you, and shall be very pleased to 
help you all I can.’ 

“We were sitting in an elegant upstairs interior with coloured light entering 
from above, casting an Oriental glow on the comfortable furnishings.” In regard to 
the question of a steamer to Pemba and a temporary residence on the island, “the 
General said that both these matters had already engaged his thought, that Dr. 
Illingworth had been in the employ of the Government on Pemba, and was passing 
to and fro, that the Sultan’s steamer was across at Pemba, and was expected to return 
to Zanzibar harbour on the 22nd, and that, if we liked, it could then return with us to 
Pemba at once whilst it had got up steam. We replied that this arrangement would 
suit us exactly. General MarHEews proceeded to say that he had been making 
inquiries about a house for us to stay in fora month or two on Pemba; and though 
he had no definite answer yet, we could have either the house he had suggested, or 
if that failed, we were quite welcome to stay at the late M. Coroni's house. Nothing 
could have been more cordial and helpful than the way in which we were received. 

“Shortly after our return to the hotel, a special messenger came with a despatch 
from Sir Ltoyp Maruews. It was a couple of sheets of suggestions and inquiries 
from the General with regard to our need of accommodations and provisions on 
Pemba. Thus he entered into questions of eggs, rice, poultry, bedding and baths, 
mosquito curtains, and general stores, such as a tropical man knows well enough are 
essential to Europeans in this climate. He went on to say in his letter: ‘I have 
informed the SuLTan by telephone (he is at one of his plantation palaces) of your 
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arrival, and wish to go to Pemba. He has directed me to write letters in his name to 
the local Wa/is to assist you in every way. I will also give you letters of introduction 
to all Government officials.’” The letter also stated that Mr. Lynne, “ Director of 
Agriculture” at Dunga, would be pleased to meet our friends, and an interview was 
accordingly arranged for the following morning. 

The following notes are taken from H. S. Newman’s letters :— 

Zanzibar, 23rd Imo., 1897.—My last letter told of our farewell to Captain Starr, 
of the Canara, and of our interview with General Sir LLoyp MatHEews. Since then 
we have been in almost constant intercourse with the Government officials, and have 
received very great kindness from them, and already seem to number the principal 
officials as our personal friends. We have had many discussions with the European 
residents on emancipation. The present attitude of the Europeans here, as far as it 
finds expression, is that “ Emancipation is recognised as the programme of the future 
among us in Zanzibar. The only questions are as to the how and the when.’ The 
whole place, street after street, near the Customs House, smells of cloves, and as 
we walk along we find ourselves treading on the cloves that trickle out of the rough 
packages in which they are thrown. 

On Friday, the 22nd, we were down on the shore to try and get a boat to go and 
see HERBERT LISTER, who has been recruiting his strength on board the Mergansee, a 
Government steamer lying some two miles out to the north. We failed to get the 
boat, and found a very busy time before us in interviews with one after another. 
To-day, the 23rd, HERBERT LISTER has come in to see us, and arranged to come with 
us to Pemba. He has left the Universities Mission, and is now in the service of the 
Government. We sail for Pemba this evening at 5 o’clock, in the SuLTAN’s steamer 
Barawa. 

ARRIVAL IN PEMBA. 


Tun-duana, Pemba, 24th 1mo., 1897.—The Barawa let down its anchor in Chaki- 
Chaki Bay just at sunrise this lovely first-day morning, as the sun shone out from 
under a bank of dark clouds, behind the long low line of miles of palm trees that 
fringe the shore. Instead of going up the long muddy creek of Chaki-Chaki, we cast 
anchor opposite this Government estate, which was purchased from the representa- 
tives of the late M. Coront. We are consequently in the very bungalow that 
DonaLpD MACKENZIE wrote about some time ago. The word “Tun-duana” is a 
peculiar one. The Swahilis here say it was so named as meaning “a beautiful place 
like a flower.” It stands ona hill looking right across on to the blue qcean. It covers 
about a thousand acres up and down, in and out. It is covered with magnificent 
palms and mango trees. This bungalow stands on the crest of the hill in the centre 
of the estate, on a promontory running out into the sea. Large orange trees are 
growing, with oranges and orange blossoms now on them, within the enclosure, close 
in front of our verandah. There is no glass in any windows, but iron rods to prevent 
any one getting in, and the fresh air blows through night and day. The roofs of our 
verandahs are made entirely of the flat leaves of the palm, stretched over rafters of 
bamboo. 


THE VOYAGE FROM ADEN. 


We left Aden Harbour on the evening of the 11th January, about 5 p.m., as soon 
as we had taken on board the English mail. We had also taken on board large 
quantities of brandy and spirits for East Africa. As we sailed out of the bay we met 
by appointment a lighter carrying a red flag which was being towed by a steam 
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launch. On this lighter were packed sixty-one cases of gunpowder and ammunition, 
which were all hoisted on board our steamer. Some of the cases were so heavy that 
it took three or four lascars to haul them up. Captain Srarr, of the Canara, did his 
best to make us comfortable, but we had a stiff breeze beating against us from the 
north-east till we had rounded Cape Guardafui. We hada rough time of it till we 
' reached the cape, when the vessel turned south, and the wind that had been against 
us, followed us and helped us the remainder of our voyage. The ship hoisted five 
sails, and we drove before the breeze ata fine pace, and soon began to enjoy the 
voyage. On the Canara we had a large number of natives and Goanese. The only 
first-class passenger besides ourselves is Mr. MacpouGatt, of Malindi, who was 
recommended to me by Consul-General A. H. HarpbINGE, with whom I had much 
interesting and useful conversation. 


AT MomBasa. 


We anchored in Mombasa harbour on the 18th, at 12 o'clock, having crossed the 
Equator on First-day, the 17th. We have had a quick run from Aden, so that we 
have reached the East Africa Protectorate earlier than we expected. The captain has 
been very good to us, and the weather has been propitious. We two are at present 
the only European passengers left in the saloon, and we therefore get a good deal 
more attention than if there had been a larger company. After being for days 
entirely out of sight of land, it was good to sight land ahead of us at last. As we 
drew near to shore, it was delightful to see the long groves of dome palms, date and 
cocoa-nut palms, and mangoes fringing the beach, with low green scrub in front, and 
abundant festoons of tropical creepers hanging down over the coral rocks and little 
creeks and caverns, with a long line of shining white beach, mile after mile, and the 
ocean surf beating against the coral reefs. Many native boats of primitive construc- 
tion were out fishing, some of them made of leaves sewn together, others the trunks 
of trees hollowed out, and cut to a point at the ends. Many of these boats have not 
a nail or rivet in them, but with their little sails skim the surface, and toss about 
among the surf. 

As we entered the harbour we passed a number of Arab dhows with strange 
cargoes, and lots of people in them, and great variety of merchandise, especially 
having aboard numbers of camels lying slothfully in the bottom. At the entrance of 
the harbour is an ancient Portuguese fortress, carrying the red flag of the SULTAN oF 
ZANZIBAR. The fort is now held by England. Near at hand floats the German flag, 
and the English Union Jack was hoisted as the Royal Mail floated in. A salute from 
the fort gave us welcome, and soon a number of English residents came on board. 
The town of Mombasa stands upon the island, our harbour lying on the north side of 
the island, Port Kilindini, from which the Uganda railway starts, lying round the 
corner. The natives evidently enjoy the equatorial heat. They stand almost naked, 
clothed with their dark brown skins, sleek and shining in the sunshine, and a simple 
loin cloth. Some of them are jet black, with woolly hair and large African lips, others 
a dark brown, while the genteel Arabs, with many folds of handsome cloth wrapped 
round them and across their shoulders, and grand turbans, walk about as though they 
were the possessors of heaven and earth. 


MISSIONARY EFFORT IN MOMBASA. 


Directly after breakfast this morning we got into a boat with Mr. BousTeap, of 
Zanzibar, and went on shore. A quiet night in harbour had been a great refreshment. 
We went to the house of F. Burt, of the Church Missionary Society, to whom we 
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had an introduction from Bishop Tucker, of Uganda, which secured us every 
possible help, Mr. Burt’s reply when we thanked him being, “ The Bishop told me 
to do it.” Mr, Burr took us through the strange narrow streets and by-lanes of the 
most irregular town of Mombasa, to see the Bible Society House and the Ladies’ 
Mission House, where we met four missionary ladies, who all seemed very bright and 
happy in their work, and afterwards to the Boys’ Mission School. We also saw 
another school-house the C.M.S. are erecting for the Arabs. The C.M.S. have palm- 
tree roofs for native schools round here in several places, but they have excellent and 
strong houses, built of coral and concrete, and well plastered, for missionaries’ 
residences, with good high ceilings and verandahs. We were very pleased with the 
simple yet substantial houses in which the missionaries live. There is no appearance 
of luxury whatever, the chief luxury being good books in their libraries, but there is 
at the same time a happy regard to the best means of sanitation, and abundance of 
fresh air, the missionaries living upstairs. 

The costumes in the streets are grotesque. The ears of the women look as if 
they suffered from a life-long elongation of the lobe of the ear, in which huge, ugly 
ornaments, like pennies, are inserted flat. Other women decorate the lower lip with 
similar “ ornaments,” which make the lower lip protrude outrageously. One man 
was carrying bunches of the brilliant yellow Canzu fruit, which I think I have never 
seen before. Another new fruit was hanging in clusters on the Papai tree. One 
of the most weird trees at this time of the year is the huge, naked baobab, which is 
abundant, and has great arms and trunk without leaves. We now reached the market. 
where garden produce and small butcher’s meat were being: sold amidst the jabbering 
of unknown tongues, with an English word put in here and there. Here were 
sundry Africans dressed up as policemen. 

Thus we arrived at the beautiful shamba of Mzizima, on the island of Mombasa, 
belonging to the Church Missionary Society. This lovely property, covering many 
acres, and abounding with hundreds of splendid cocoa-nut palms, mangoes, and 
bananas, was the gift of the SULTAN oF ZANZIBAR to the Church Missionary Society 
for a hospital ; and in the centre live Dr. Epwarps and his wife, with a number 
of houses round them. The flowering trees and the butterflies were a constant 
delight as we passed along, but we were still more glad to find Dr. Epwarps and his 
wife at home, and ready to receive us. The doctor laughed over and over again when 
I told him I had been learning in the streets of Mombasa to go “ Pola, pola’ — 
slowly, slowly. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, “you may take that as the key to your missionary 
success in Pemba, and as the key to maintaining your health. Things in Africa move 
slowly.” Mr. Burr led us on from the doctor’s to the shore, through groves of 
oleanders and “custard apples” in full bearing, with abundance of cocoa-nut palms 
everywhere. When we reached the white coral strand, the policeman who has 
charge of the ferry had spread his mat, and was saying his prayers—a strange old 
man, who uses vile, abusive language. However, we had to wait his devotions, 
which were long and profuse, and so we three sat under a palm tree watching 
the lovely waters and the little boats, while dark African men and women gathered 
for the ferry. At last Her Majesty’s policeman was ready to attend to three patient 
Englishmen, and Mr. Burr gave him some Swahili reminder that out of the same 
mouth ought not to proceed blessing and cursing. It roused the old man in a 
minute, and he answered, angrily, “I shall have nothing to say to you if you talk to 
me like that about my prayers.” Mr. Burr then made for a “ dug-out ” lying on the 
beach, and called to two or three natives to help him. The policeman joined in, and 
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in a few minutes seven of us were floating on the swift current in this trunk of a tree 
hollowed out. 


THE C.M.S. aT FRERETOWN. 


A few minutes saw us landed at Freretown, on the mainland. We passed the 
little palm-leaf roof under which Bishop Tucker had held his farewell prayer- 
meetings with fellow missionaries before leaving for Uganda. We passed up the 
footpaths under the cocoa-nut palms, till we reached groups of huge mango trees 
planted one or two centuries ago by the Portuguese. There is a lovely shady avenue 
leading up to the missionaries’ houses, and here we met the ladies returning from 
their mid-day prayer-meeting. They gave us a cordial welcome when they found out 
our missionary errand. After mid-day meal we went round the lovely estate to see 
the various mission premises. They have some 700 or 800 people living on the 
property, some engaged in agriculture, others in education, others in handicraft. 
They have a beautiful church, constructed by their own people. The iron-work of 
the reading-desk and the elegant pulpit were made on the spot. The solid teakwood 
forms with firm backs, up both sides of the church, make it look much like a Friends’ 
Meeting-house for Gospel simplicity. In a large half-circle on the wall facing the 
congregation in bold letters are the words, “ Watamwita jina lakwe Imanueli Mngu 
pamoja nashwi,” being the latter clause of Matthew i. 23. The Freretown people 
speak cheerfully to the missionaries as they pass, like familiar friends, yet with due 
respect. The temperature ranges here from 80 to go degrees. 

We came back tothe steamer in the mission boat, after taking from the upper 
verandah of the Mission House lingering glimpses of the magnificent views of 
Mombasa harbour. The mission boys hoisted their sail, and the boat drove before 
the wind, so that a few minutes brought us again alongside our steamer.—/vom “ The 
Friend,” 19th February, 1897. 


FROM THE LETTERS OF H. S. NEWMAN. 


Momsasa, January 18th, 1897.—Mr. MacpouGaLt, of Malindi [referred to last week], 
lives on the mainland, and was formerly in the employ of the British East Africa 
Company, until the administration was taken over by our Government. He is now 
acting as a local judge or magistrate and general administrator on the coast. Almost 
everything has to pass through his hands. I asked him about the missionaries having 
to surrender fugitive Slaves by order of the officials of the British Government. He 
Says it isso. He says the Slave is often charged with some crime, such as theft from 
his employer, and could not be allowed to escape punishment, if it is justly due, by 
flying away to a mission station. A couple of soldiers or police are sent to bring him 
back for trial. Mr. MAcpouGALt says that, if a Slave behaves well, he does not 
generally care torun away from his master, with whom he is usually on good terms, 
and that the Slave is more in sympathy with his master than with the missionary, as 
both masters and Slaves are Mohammedans, and the missionary always objects to 
polygamy. 
SLAVES ON AN INLAND ESTATE. 

Mr. MACDOUGALL says that an Arab master will often live in a town on the coast 
with a few household Slaves and with his harem, while on an estate inland or some- 
where along the coast he will have 400 or 500 Slaves working for him under a native 
overseer who is also a Slave. The Arab visits his estate twice a year to receive the 
produce. The overseer has a large house in the centre of the estate, and the Slaves 
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have each their own house on the estate, with their wife, and their garden, which they 
cultivate on Thursday and Friday, having two days in the week to do their own work 
for their own support, or if along the shore they often go fishing in their own canoes. 
The tall grass grows between the Slave’s house and the neighbouring houses on the 
estate, and the Slave is a good deal left to his own devices as long as he does five 
days’ work for his master on the estate. He carries his own gun in self-defence from 
wild animals, the gun being provided for him by his master. His condition is thus a 
much more independent one than that of the Slaves who work on the shambas in 
Zanzibar and Pemba. 


If he is treated badly by the overseer or his Arab master he runs away to Gosha, 
where there are thousands of people who are quite free, and where there are now a 
number of Sultans under one or two leading Sultans. The British East Africa 
Company recognised Gosha, and provided the people there with guns so that they 
could defend themselves, and the people of Gosha are to-day on the best of terms 
with our English Government. The magnificent river Juba runs through Gosha. It 
lies just about on the equator, and forms the boundary between the British and Italian 
spheres of influence. It is fringed with tall date palms and other palm trees. Gosha 
is a great refuge for discontented Slaves, and the Arabs can do nothing, as the people 
of Gosha are too strong for them. They get ¢hree crops of Indian corn in the year in 
the rich soil. 


Whilst Mr. MacpouGALt refers to the ameliorating influences that are at work to 

check some of the evil forces of Slavery, he says that the grief of the Slaves is that 
the Arab master when he comes to visit his plantation takes off the daughters that 
are big enough, and puts such as he likes into his harem in the city and sells the 
others, sometimes taking off the boys as well. 


KIDNAPPING. 


Kilwa, in the German sphere of influence, has a bad name as a centre from which 
Slave boats start. The Germans do not discourage the Slave-trade with the same 
vigour as the English, and hence Kilwa makes a common starting point. The Slaves 
that are now smuggled into Zanzibar or Pemba seldom come in Arab dhows, but are 
taken over from the mainland in the bottom of canoes. The canoe loiters about in 
unfrequented places on the coast, with the nominal object of cutting wood or some- 
thing of that sort, and the men will have two or three Slaves in chains hid away in 
the bush till it is dark, when they are slipped into the bottom of the boat, which 
makes for one of the thousand creeks on the West Coast of Pemba. An element of 
difficulty is that the men-of-war stationed at Pemba, Zanzibar, and Mombasa have an 
“interpreter” on board. The officers know but little Swahili, and the “ interpreter ”” 
is in sympathy with the Arabs. Through the “‘interpreter” supplies of chickens and 
ducks, eggs, and vegetables are ordered from the shore a day or two before the 
man-of-war moves away to a fresh station. Thus the Arabs know very well when the 
English will be out of the road, and then re-commence their dirty work. The two or 
three men-of-war in these waters cannot possibly watch one hundredth part of the 
dhow and boat traffic, and it is easy for the Arabs to wait their time and elude the 
watch. But the principal part of the Slave-trade between the mainland and Zanzibar 
and Pemba is undoubtedly at an end. Any secret traffic stiil existing is greatly 
reduced. 
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RounD ABOUT ZANZIBAR. 


It is rather saddening to see the great palace of the SULTAN wrecked by the shells 
from our war vessels, but it is being repaired, and will be, I suppose, again made 
habitable and fit for public offices. It stands in a commanding position. It is roughly 
estimated in Zanzibar that from 500 to 700 people were killed in the bombardment of 
KHALID, the would-be Sultan. The G/asgow, which did its little best so bravely on 
behalf of KHALID, is still lying under water in harbour, its three masts standing up 
conspicuously above the surface. It will be removed shortly. The greatest devas- 
tation was in the large old buildings on the quay-side near the Palace. These still lie 
in great heaps of ruins, but the material is being carried away, and these houses are, 
I believe, not to be rebuilt, but a large open space by the sea will be left clear, adding 
much to the good appearance of the town, as many of the streets are very irregular 
and very narrow. 


I never came across any Consulate so beautiful for situation as that of our English 
Government in Zanzibar. The sea breezes blow in at the windows as the clerks sit in 
their offices at their work. The views from the balcony straight out on the ocean, 
with the waves dashing against the balcony walls, are delightful. Little islands stud 
the horizon. War vessels and the steamers of the different lines are anchored right 
and left in the wide harbour. Quantities of Arab dhows crowd together with their 
quaint sails and rigging, and, curiously enough, these dhows carry various flags, 
German, English, French, or Sultanate. 

We proceeded in the cool of the evening, parallel with the shore line to the south 
of the town, to one of the country settlements or shaméas of the Universities Mission, 
Kuingani. Here there are about 120 boys, who were off at play. Thirty of these 
lads are liberated Slaves. We found one young missionary at home, who took us 
round. The house and lovely grounds stand on the spur of a hill facing the sea. The 
situation is grand, but both right and left lie low lagoons, so that whichever monsoon 
is blowing, the bad air of one of the lagoons is carried up to the Mission House ; and 
though in a high and exceedingly beautiful position, the station is considered the most 
unhealthy for Europeans of any of their missions. 


THE SULTAN AND HIS WIVES. 


On returning to the main road we again met Dr. CHARLESWORTH driving, his syce 
riding behind, and in a few minutes both our carriages pulled to the side with the 
cry, “The SuLran, The Sutran.” The SuLran’s outriders came first, and the whole 
cavalcade of carriages followed one after another. He was just returning to town 
from his palace in the shkamba. As soon as he saw Consul KesTE.i-Cornisu, he 
made a bow, and we all took off our ‘opis and saluted the Suttan. He isa stout, 
quiet, weary-looking man, and one can scarcely help feeling that it is no easy position 
he holds, and that the life of a quiet citizen may be much preferred. Carriage after 
carriage contained his wives. All the carriages were open. There is a curious point 
of etiquette respecting the order in which the ladies’ carriages of the SuLTAN shall 
drive along the road. The favourite wives must always go first. They were none of 
them veiled, but they all of them wore across their faces a curious ornament, some- 
thing like a vizier, which leaves part of the face easily visible, and eyes and mouth 
free. They all turned to look at us, and some of the earlier carriages contained what 
I suppose are considered Oriental beauties. 
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A GirRts’ MIssION PLANTATION. 


When the whole retinue had passed, we again took the road, and soon reached 
another interesting country centre of the Universities Mission, Mbweni. This shamba 
is for girls who have been liberated from Slavery, or who may have been captured by 
our Government vessels from Slave dhows and handed over to the mission. But as 
the number of these captives has now happily very much declined on account of the 
great decrease of the Slave-trade from the mainland, the shaméa is open for other girls 
besides freed Slaves. As we approached this shamba, we were particularly pleased 
with the rows of coloured people’s huts, each in it own grounds, amid palm trees and 
plantains, ferns and oleanders. The huts belong to freed Slaves, who are married, 
and live on the garden plots that the mission provides for them. The old Slaves look 
happy and comfortable, and easy-going. They sit and lie about under their own palm 


, trees and oleanders amid the prolific vegetation. Their chickens and their curly- 


headed, round-faced, black children turn out to see us pass. This allotment system 
appears just the thing to suit their circumstances, and thus a considerable parish has 
grown up round the church. At the Mission House there are eighty children in the 
house, and forty day-scholars from the surrounding “ parish.” Miss FoxLey most 
kindly showed us round the house. A group of her girls saluted her with delight, 
and almost with cheers, as she entered the main doorway. She had been absent for a 
few days, invalided. She caught hold of one black little girl and drew her close to 
her side, saying, “This girl was pulled out of the bottom of a dhow, in June, 1896, 
and handed over to us by the Government.” The school work is well done, and 
Scripture teaching strongly developed. We saw the Old Testament of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in Swahili. Miss Fox.ey says : “The story of the coming 
out of Egypt appeals to these Slave children much more vividly than it can possibly 
appeal to the children of England.” The industrial department is also interesting. 
‘We saw very pretty and well-wrought mats the girls had made for carpets. They 
dye the grass and then blend the different colours together in neat patterns. 


An ENTHUSIASTIC ABOLITIONIST. 


Another very interesting spot at Mbweni is the lovely shamba belonging to Miss 
THACKERAY. This wag formerly the residence of Sir Jon Krrk, and here to-day is 
the old*tennis court, just as Sir Jonn left it years ago. Miss THACKERAY is an 
enthusiastic abolitionist, and seems to have caught very much of the spirit of Sir 
Joun Kirk. As we spoke of emancipation, she exclaimed, “We have been going 
gently for thirty years. Is it not time to act?” She isa shining light in beautiful 
and vigorous old age, with all the fire, and probably much more than the fire, of 
earlier years. As the young women, some of whom have been with her for years, 
cluster round her with evident admiration, she told us of the large number of her 
girls who are now happily married, and then, with animation and delight, she said, 
respecting negro children, “I have now ninety-one grandchildren and one great- 
grandchild. I have seen so much of Slavery in connection with these children that 
have come from Slave caravans that I know the horrors of it too well not to long 
for immediate emancipation. It is the deterioration of character that Slavery inflicts 
that is the worst feature of all.” 


In PEMBA. 


Further letters from H. S. Newman haye been received this week, dated 
Tunduana, 25th January, and Chaki-Chaki, the 27th. The first letter speaks of the 
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luxuriance of vegetation on the island, cocoa-nuts, mangoes, cloves, etc., being at that 
time in full fruit. On the 26th, a walk through the Government plantation (the late 
M. Coront’s) further emphasised the impression. Among the trees noticed was one 
with a “pink, juicy fruit, not unlike an apple at first sight, but very different in 
texture and taste,” called by the natives “ metupa.” “In the valleys the people on 
their allotments grow ‘unde,’ which is much like a haricot bean. They also plant 
quantities of ‘muhogo.’ It is for the sake of the root, which they grind and make 
into a kind of porridge.” 


SETTLING IN AT CHAKI-CHAKI. 


On the 27th, about 6 o'clock in the morning, the party all set sail from 
Tunduana for Chaki-Chaki, the principal town in the island, with a population of 
some 10,000, which they reached before 9 o'clock, and were carried ashore on the 
shoulders of the boys. “On our arrival we were met by Mr. Epis, and invited to his 
house to breakfast. As we climbed the steep hill from the landing, we found a large 
number of Slave girls carrying baskets of earth, as a much better entrance to the 
town from the sea is in course of construction. A large deputation of the inhabitants 
of the town assembled to give us welcome, headed by their Wali, SULEMAN BIN 
MBaRAK BIN Bepwi. His chief magnificence seemed to be in his turban and belted 
sword. After breakfast we returned the visit. We found SuLEMAN sitting in court, 
surrounded by the people who bring their small disputes to him for settlement. He 
at once rose, and took us to his house with Consul O’SuLLIVAN and his servant, 
passed round sweetmeats and sherbet and coffee, and perfumed us with otto of roses. 
The last-named portion of the ceremony is considered a mark of special attention, and 
with it the interview closed. We next proceeded to the house which the Govern- 
ment, through the kindness of General MarueEws, has provided for us. We have 
hired a girl as water-carrier, and, with the three boys, ought to get waited on, but it is 
very little English any of them know, and we know still less Swahili. The boys and 
the kitchen are on the lower storey, and we live entirely on the upper storey. We 
have one room for meals, and THEODORE BurtrT and I have each of us a bedroom. 
The house stands on the hill, high above the sea, and it is the last house in the town 
before getting out into the country. I think it will tend muth to our health, having 
such a high situation, and living entirely upstairs. This house is allotted to us by 
the Government rent free, furnished, with liberty to stay here one year, and to vacate 
it as soon as we may have purchased or built a house of our own.” 


A third letter from Mr. H.S. Newman, from Pemba, is published in 
the Frzend of 12th March, and is entitled Zhe Transttion from Slavery to 
Freedom in Zanzibar and Pemba. We confess to being unable to 
comprehend the exact position taken by the writer, which, whilst deprecating 
Slavery as “an ugly thing at best,” seems to lean somewhat to the official 
side with its endless procrastinations. Else what is the meaning of the 
following phrase ? :— 

“Let it then be fairly recognised by abolitionists at home, once and for all, that 
many steps have already been taken by our English Government, and by the 
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responsible officials in Zanzibar, that have materially ameliorated the actual condition 
of the Slaves, and have affected the extent of Slavery as it at present exists here, and 
prepared the way for other necessary steps. ss ” 3 * 

“The extinction of Slavery is not the work of a day or two. England and English 
Officials hate any appearance of a mere paper reform. Whatever our Government 
announces our Government strenuously endeavours to carry out. The good we 
would accomplish may prove to fall short of our ideal, but our aim is, not to announce 
an ideal without an honest struggle to make it a realisation. We believe there has 
been an honest effort to make our edicts more effectual in Zanzibar ; but the duplicate 
form of Government, nominally by a Sultan, actually by British officials, has not 
made it easy to give effect to edicts which may be edicts of a Sultan, or stipulations 
which have been made between our Government and the Sultans, which were much 
more easily inscribed and sealed on parchment than made practically effectual in 
deliverance of the Slave.” 

We seem to have heard these statements not long ago, when Her Majesty’s 
Representative was in England. We withstood the specious and plausible 
arguments then used, and we refuse to endorse them now, Two or three 
successive ministries have made solemn promises that Adolztion of the Status 
of Slavery should take place in Zanzibar and Pemba, speedily, if not 
immediately. This has gone on for several years, and the latest promises 
still remain unfulfilled. The official organ of the Society of Friends has 
frequently been very outspoken upon this subject, and has called upon Her 
Majesty’s Government to carry out its long delayed promises, and now we 
are calmly told that ‘‘ the exunction of Slavery ts not the work of a day or 
two,’ and that ‘Whatever our Government announces, our Government 
strenuously endeavours to carry out.’ Here we join issue with our friend 
Mr. NEwmav, for we have stated in the press and on the platform during the 
past few years that our Government does nothing of the kind—it makes 
announcements certainly, but we fail to see any strenuous endeavours to 
carry them out. By a stroke of the pen ABRAHAM LINCOLN abolished 
Slavery in the United States in 1863, whilst civil war was still raging—and 
only a few months ago, France by the same process decreed Emancipation of 
all Slaves in the Island of Madagascar, which she had just conquered. In 
West Africa, the Governor of the Niger Company has declared the Abolition 
of the Status of Slavery, throughout the territories of the Company, in a 
Proclamation, the ink of which is scarcely yet dry. Are we to praise Her 
Majesty’s Government because, after taking over the Protectorate of Zanzibar 
in 18g0, it has not found a means for declaring abolition in 1897? Surely 
not! The longer the delay the less are we prepared to join with those who 
would in any way attempt to palliate the procrastinating policy of the 
Government and its Officials. 
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Queen Wictoria’s Dong Reign. 
To the Edttor of the ‘“T1ks,” 


Sir,—Almost endless suggestions are put forward in various forms for 
celebrating the approaching 60th anniversary of QUEEN VicToria’s beneficent 
reign, and almost without exception these appeals are, in one way or another, 
made to the pocket. May I ask you to allow me to offer a suggestion, which 
will make no claim upon the purse, but which will, I feel sure, if granted a 
short space in the columns of the Zzmes, find an echo in British hearts alk 
the world over ? 

There are some 200,000 Slaves still held in cruel bondage in the Sultanate 
of Zanzibar, over which Great Britain has, since 1890, claimed a protectorate. 

Promises have been made to Parliament by two successive ministries that 
an end shall be put to this anomalous state of things, the latest being on the 
19th of January last, when Mr. Curzon stated that the end of Slavery should 
be simultaneous with Mr. Harpince’s arrival in Zanzibar. Mr. HaRDINGE 
arrived there some weeks ago, and, although there is a line of telegraph to 
the island, no note of freedom has been flashed across the wire. The close of 
the 60th year of her Majesty’s reign is near at hand, and I venture to think 
that nothing could be more pleasing to our beloved QuEEN, and to the heir 
to the Throne, who since the jubilee of emancipation in 1884 has been 
the patron of the AnTI-SLAVERY Society, than the announcement by the 
Government that this foul blot of Slavery had been erased from the national 
escutcheon. History, leaning on her elbow, would surely think this a theme 
worthy to hand down to the ages as one of the brightest acts of the great 
Victorian era. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
55, New Broap Street, E.C., February 19th. | 





The Queen’s Reign. 
Zo the Editor of the “Times.” 


Srr,—We are all striving to do something to render illustrious the 60th 
year of her Majesty’s reign. May I suggest that we take a step which will 
remove one blot from the shield of Great Britain ? 

Let the Government be urged to take such measures as will convince us 
on June 20 of this year that there is not one person, male or female, in the 
shameful position of involuntary servitude, a/zas Slavery, within{the British 
dominions in every part of the world. I was an Eton boy when the QuEEN 
came to the Throne, and we were taught that whenever any Slave from the 
West Indies placed his foot in the British Isles, that moment he became free. 
Let that principle be extended, and let us be able to say that whenever any 
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tribe in Asia, Africa, Oceania, or America comes under the political pro- 
tectorate of Great Britain, that very instant the fetters drop from his wrists. 

It is better that the islands of Pemba and Zanzibar should lie waste than 
that they should be cultivated by Slaves imported by robbers and murderers 
from their native villages in Equatorial Africa. 

If the Foreign Office consider that these Arabs are entitled to compen- 
sation, let them have it, and a fund in honour of her Majesty’s 60th regnal 
year be opened for that purpose. 

_ There must be no more delay or excuses, The thing must be done. The 
American and French Republics allow of no Slavery in their vast dominions, 
why should Great Britain abolish the status of India in 1844 and allow it to 
continue in Zanzibar in 1897 ? 





Yours faithfully, 


ROBERT N. CUST. 
March 2. 


[Of course, Dr. Cust’s allusion to the Foreign Office and to the raising of 
{ a special fund in honour of Her Majesty to buy the freedom of Slaves, now 
illegally held in bondage, may be sarcastic. In any case, it must be taken 
as the expression of his personal opinion only, for under no circum- 
stances does the ANTI-SLAVERY SociETy recognise the right to property in 
human chattels, and, therefore, could never recommend compensation. ] 





The Lzverpool Fournal of Commerce of 11th March thus powerfully 
supports the view put forth by the AnTI-SLtavery Society, that under no 
circumstances should Slavery be suffered to exist in Zanzibar and Pemba 
during this 60th year of her Majesty’s most beneficent reign. Let the great 
Victorian era be purged from every stain of Slavery throughout every 
possession or protectorate of Great Britain. 


From the “ LIVERPOOL JOURNAL OF COMMERCE.” 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY recently published copies of 
memorials forwarded to the Foreign Secretary on the question of the emancipation of 
the Slaves in British Protectorates. The system of Slavery has become repugnant to 
the minds of all true Englishmen, and it is not generally known that Slavery still exists 
| where British rule is exercised. Ifthis fact were placed before the British public, and the 
conditions of the Slaves in Zanzibar, Pemba, and elsewhere shown in their true light, 
without the aid of garnishings, the ANTI-SLAVERY SociETY might expect a favourable 
response to its appeals, and before long the entire abolition of a traffic which, to say 
the least, is a disgrace to any country permitting it, being one of the clearest 
indications of a lack of that human sympathy which accompanies the civilisation 
Britons boast so freely of. The opportunity of the 60th year of QUEEN VicrorRia’s 
reign is taken advantage of as being the time best suited for the country’s retreat 
from a position foreign to all her teachings. That the so-called glorious reign over 
such a lengthy period should close, and still the great eyes of the helpless African look 
appealingly, yet vainly, to the flag that floats over him for the freedom which is 
supposed to be guaranteed to all seeking its shelter or invoking its aid, is not a pleasant 
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fact to contemplate upon. The existence of conditions which call for such an appeal 
as is now made by the Anr1-SLavery Society is a disgrace to our boasted civilisation, 
and the lie direct to those ever ready to affirm England’s freedom from complicity. 
In Zanzibar the need for total abolition of Slavery seems most acute, and two 
Ministries have recognised the fact, and promised to attend to the matter ; but neither 
Sir Epwarp Grey's statement that “the thing had got to be done,” nor Mr. 
Curzon’s declaration that the Consul-General would go out with instructions to carry 
out the abolition of Slavery has come to anything. There are many objections raised 
to the abolition of Slavery, the chief amongst which is that the work would be stopped 
if the men were freed, and the declension of Zanzibar be accomplished. General Sir 
Lioyp MATHEws suggested that such measures be adopted as would perpetuate for 
many years the existing evil, that compensation be allowed, and that stringent laws 
be passed preventing emigration from the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, and, in fact, 
from one part of one of the islands to the other. Fortunately for himself and the 
human race this gallant officer does not represent British sentiment either of the past 
or present generation. For the effective abolition of Slavery no very drastic measures 
are necessary ; the simple expedient of abolishing the legal status of Slavery will do 
all that is desired. This has been successfully worked in other parts, and no evil 
results followed. Inthe Straits Settlements, so far back as 1843 it was enacted that 
no claims founded on the supposed rights of masters in regard to Slaves should be 
enforced. In the same year in British India a similar Act was introduced. On the 
Gold Coast in 1879 QUEEN VICToRIA’s message to the chiefs, having the same import, 
produced the same effect as in the other cases. Cyprus also, when brought under 
British administration, was cleared of the system of Slavery that had hitherto existed 
by an ordinance, a clause of which runs :—“‘No rights arising out of an alleged 
property in the person and services of another as a Slave shall be enforced by any 
civil or criminal court, or other authority whatsoever within this island.” In these 
cases the abominable practice died out, and no disturbance was evidenced, nor was 
trade interfered with. Why this is not done in the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, 
where so urgent a need exists for such action, cannot be understood, especially as a 
treaty exists between Great Britain and the SULTAN, made in 1873, by which the Slave 
trade by sea was abolished. Since that time, and as late as 1800, the SULTAN issued a 
proclamation prohibiting “all excha. ge, sale, or purchase of Slaves, domestic or 
otherwise. There shall be no more traffic whatever in Slaves of any description.” 








Hbolition of Slavery in the Wiger Territories. 
“Tue Niger Company has published a decree, which will 
come into force on the Queen’s Celebration Day, abolishing 
the legal status of Slavery throughout their dominions. The 
pacification of the country is being rapidly proceeded with.” 

We publish with the greatest satisfaction the very important telegraphic 
announcement lately forwarded to this country, and having applied to THE 
Roya Nicer Company for a copy of the decree, we hope to shortly be in a 
position to lay it before our readers, 

Meanwhile we heartily congratulate Sir Grorce TauspMANn-GOLDIE, 
founder of the Company, for the prompt and fearless action with which he has 
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dealt with the question of Slavery. What an object lesson for our Govern- 
ment, which has for years been dallying with the question of abolishing the 
status of Slavery in our own Protectorate of Zanzibar and Pemba! Here is 
another proof—were any wanted—of the greater fitness of Chartered Com- 
panies, when properly governed, to deal with the enslaved races of Africa, 
than can be found under the slow and cumbersome methods of the Foreign 
Office. 

During Sir GEorGE GoLp1#’s recent successful expeditions on the Niger, 
Slave-raiding has been stopped throughout enormous territories under the 
protection of THE Royat Nicer Company, and it is to be hoped that the 
frightful scenes of massacre and Slave-raiding, that were of almost daily 
occurrence, will never again desolate those fertile regions. 








The SlavesTrade in Morocco. 


WE reprint from Al-Moghreb Al-Aksa of 13th March, 1897, the following 
paragraphs :— 

“We are informed by our correspondent in Al-K’sar Kebir, that ELt-AMEEN 
Oo.p-EL-Dawia, one of the richest administrators in the Gharb district, recently 
bought three female Slaves. One of them, a fine-looking woman of about thirty 
years old, was purchased there for 110 dollars. 

rT “This official is so keen a purchaser that he alone may be said to keep 
the Slave market alive in the Gharb. He pays frequent visits to the Shereefian 
Court, and always takes with him three or four Slaves, of which he makes presents to- 
the different influential officials there, and fame says that he is held in great favour 
among the Court personages. When these are overstocked with Slaves, or they are 
in want of cash, the human chattels are sent to the market in the capital, where they 
are readily disposed of by auction for a good price. 

“ A striking feature of this particular trade is that these Slaves are not of those 
that are brought direct from the Soudan, as since the French occupation of Timbuctoo 
we hear the trade through that quarter is greatly decreasing, though not yet totally 
extinct. They are mostly taken from negro families that have been brought up in 
this country since their childhood, and their numbers are not likely to lack, as they 
are continually brought through the Soos provinces by dealers whose only business 
is to supply the central and northern districts of the empire. Of these dealers there 
are two who extend their trading journeys to Tangier, where they arrive twice a year, 
bringing lots of fourteen to twenty boys and girls, who are sold privately among 


\Ltyell-to-do Moors in our community. Unfortunately there is no notion of any 


measure being adopted to check this shameful trade, and as nothing is done either to 
stop its transit through the Soos, or to embarrass the sales even in the main centres 
of this country, we fear that the sole progress of civilisation against Slavery in 
Morocco is, and will still remain for years, the step taken in 1885 by the late Sir Joun 
Drummond Hay, of prohibiting public sales of Slaves in Tangier. 

“Really this measure was intended to comprise the coast ports also, but it has 
only been observed in our town, public sales still being allowed at every place, and 
even here, though greatly lessened, transactions are regularly carried on in a private 
way.” 
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Parliamentary. 


House oF CoMMoNs, Yanuary 21st, 1897. 


SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR. 

Sir J. Kennaway asked the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs would the 
‘Government measures for abolition of Slavery apply to the whole Sultanate of 
Zanzibar, or merely the Protectorate of Zanzibar, excluding Mombasa and the 
territories of the SULTAN on the mainland within the ten-mile limit. 

Mr. Curzon said, for the reasons he gave on Tuesday, viz., that Mr. HARDINGE 
had not returned to Zanzibar, and there were matters which still remained to be 
discussed between him and the SuLTan, he regretted that he was unable to add 
anything to what he then said. 


House or Commons, February 4th, 1897. 


SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR. 

Mr. JosepH A. Pease (Northumberland, Tyneside): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether the transfer of some thousands of 
Slaves, who had been owned by the late SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR, to the present SULTAN, 
recently appointed by Her Majesty’s Government, was carried out with the know- 
ledge and consent of Her Majesty’s Government or the resident British Represen- 
tatives, in view of the fact that Clause 4 of the Decree of 1890 declares that Slaves 
‘could only be inherited at the death of their owner by the lawful children of the 
deceased, and that Clause 1 of the same Decree declares that the Decree should be 
binding on the SULTAN, as well as on his subjects ? 

Mr. Curzon: The hon. member has not quite correctly quoted Clause 1 of the 
Decree of 1890, which he will see, upon reference, enjoins upon the SuLTAN, as well 
as his subjects, all former Decrees and Ordinances, but does not similarly enjoin the 
Decree in question. Indeed, in the Proclamation accompanying the Decree, it is 
expressly stated that the latter is to be made known to and obeyed by all the 
SuLTAn’s subjects, but there is no mention of the SuLTan. It is, however, unneces- 
sary to raise the question of the legal interpretation of the Decree, since it has 
always been held that the Slaves of the SuLTaNn pass with the crown ; and they have 
been so inherited on two occasions since 1890. 


SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR. 

Mr. J. A. PEAsE, member for the Tyneside Division, made inquiry to-day about the 
transference of 8,000 Slaves from the late SuLTAN oF ZANzIBAR to his successor. 
This, he contended, was in direct contravention of the Decree of 1890, which declares 
that Slaves can only be inherited on the deatlWof their owner by the lawful children 
of the deceased. Mr. Curzon, who answered for the Government, pointed out that 
while Clause I. of the Decree made all previous Decrees and Ordinances binding on 
the SULTAN as well as his subjects, it was not expressly stated that the new order 
was to affect the SuLTan. Now, this is the merest quibble. Any one who reads the 
Decree must come to the conclusion that it really is binding on the SuLran. If 
words mean anything at all, that is the meaning of Clause I. Yet the Under 
Secretary is willing to resort to the splitting of the thinnest of hairs to defend an 
illegal act. In face of such answers as that given to-day, how can anybody trust the 
Government when it protests that it will abolish Slavery in Zanzibar altogether ?— 
Newcastle Daily Leader, February 8th, 1897. 
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House or Commons, February 19th, 1897. 


SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR. 


Mr. J. L. Carew: I beg to ask the Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether his attention has been called to a resolution 
unanimously adopted at a meeting of the Frzends’ Foreign Missionary Guild, 
held in Dublin, on the 3rd February, 1897, deprecating the existence of 
Slavery in the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, now under the Protectorate 
of the British Government, as inconsistent with the position taken up by 
Great Britain with regard to Slavery ; and whether Her Majesty will take 
steps to bring about its total and immediate abolition ? 

Mr. Curzon: A copy of the resolution has been received, and Her 
Majesty’s Government have already taken steps with reference to the 
abolition of the legal status of Slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba, the nature of 
which they hope before long to be able to communicate to the House. 


House or Commons, February 26th, 1897. 


On the vote of £36,700 for the expenses connected with the British Protectorate 
in East Africa, 

Sir C. DiLke said that this was money to cover the cost of operations in two 
wars which had taken place on the coast. As he had done on previous occasions, he 
protested against the Foreign Office carrying on wars of this description. Mr. 
HARDINGE, and the other excellent Foreign Office clerks, were not the people to carry 
on these wars ; in fact, the sooner the Foreign Office got out of this East African 
territory and handed it over to the Colonial Office the better for all concerned. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked what guid pro guo we got for the expenditure of £36,700. 
One of his strong objections to the expenditure of such large sums of money in 
Africa was that, not only was it unjust, but that we did not get anything for it. Could 
the Under-Secretary show the Committee that in meal or malt we had got £30,000 or 
even £500 worth for our money? 

Mr. Curzon said the object of the expenditure had been very clearly explained in 
a Blue-book laid before Parliament. What we had gained was the pacification of the 
Zanzibar Protectorate which we had assumed. Disturbances arose owing to the 
hostile attitude of important Arab chiefs, and in consequence a regiment was sent 
from India. The operations conducted were entirely successful, and now throughout 
that long strip of maritime territory over which we exercised supremacy, and which 
we were governing, there was perfect peace and tranquillity. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said he should not divide the Committee as the money had 
been spent, but he objected to the expenditure of a shilling of British money in 
establishing peace and tranquillity in any part of Africa. (A laugh.) 

The vote was agreed to. 

On the vote of £1,200 for Slave-trade services, 

Mr. Datzikv asked for information as to the suppression of Slavery in Zanzibar. 

Sir C, DILkE said there could be no doubt there had been a large increase in the 
shipping of Slaves to the island. 

The CHAIRMAN thought that a discussion on Slavery on this item, which was 
very limited, would be out of order. 
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Mr. Datzigz said, in view of the fact that the late Government had been subjected 
to a vote of censure on this question, he thought they ought to know whether any- 
thing had been done or, at least, how soon the Government would make a statement 
on the subject. Would it be on the Foreign Office vote ? 

Mr. Curzon thought that would be the proper course to pursue. 

The vote was agreed to. 

The Debate on “ Slavery in Zanzibar,’ which took place on the Address to Her 
Mayesty, in January, was reported in full in the last number of the REPORTER. 





Zanzibar. 
From the “SPECTATOR.” 


Ir the Government are wise they will answer the unfriendly attitude assumed towards 
us by Germany in East Africa by immediately proclaiming the annexation of Zanzibar. 
We do not object to the Germans giving shelter to the claimant to the SULTANATE OF 
ZANZIBAR. We should be the last Power to object to the exercise of the right of 
giving asylum to political fugitives, and Germany, by sheltering Saip Kuatip, has 
done us a good service. We do not want to hang or shoot the man, though he may 
perhaps deserve it, and his flight to German territory gives us an excellent excuse 
for making no attempt to punish him. If, then, German action had stopped at saving 
Sap KuHatin’s life, and the German Consul had made an amicable arrangement with 
the British authorities at Zanzibar to have the refugee placed in safety on the main- 
land, under an agreement that he should in no case be prosecuted or injured, there 
would be little ground for complaint. Instead, however, of doing that, the Germans 
most ostentatiously moored a cruiser alongside their Consulate, landed a guard of 
bluejackets, and then removed Sap KuHALip on totheir ship. Since then, Sarp KHALID 
has been taken to German East Africa in the face of strong protestations from our 
Vice-Consul. If we are to believe a report in the Cologne Gazette, the next move will 
be to use Sarp KuHA.mD, and the influence he is said to be able to exert with the Arabs, 
as an instrument for extending German influence in East Africa, “Should,” says the 
report, “as can hardly be doubted, KHALip be treated as a political refugee, and not 
be given up to the English, the whole affair must be regarded as highly advantageous 
for Germany, however regrettable it may be in itself. With Knap in the German 
colony, the rightful Sutran or ZanziBaR, who is completely worshipped by the 
people, the prestige of Germany among the Arabs has enormously increased. Germany 
is becoming the paramount Power in East Africa.” A strong stream of immigration 
to the German colony may be expected, for all are discontented with the English 
régime. Everything is thus on the side of Germany. The Arabs mourn the loss of 
Sap KHALID, the Indians are angry with their protectors, owing to their losses during 
the bombardment, while the negroes have lost all hope of an improvement in their 
condition. They have heard much talk of freedom, but are still exposed to the 
arbitrary willof their Arab masters. ‘The Germans,” the report goes on, “ who from 
the beginning have acted justly, are masters in their own colony, and are beloved by 
subjects and neighbours. The English, on the contrary, who have long striven to 
gain the favour of the people by means of backsheesh and patient toleration of native 
impudence, had recently to contend with a sanguinary revolution in British East 
Africa, and could only retain their supremacy in Zanzibar by means of a bombard- 
ment.” Things, concludes this remarkable report, have now gone so far that in the 
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mosques of Zanzibar prayers are offered up that ALLAH may free Zanzibar from the 
English and deliver it to the Germans. “The success of the youthful and much- 
abused colonial policy of Germany is due not only to German effort, but to the 
incompetence of the leading English officials in Zanzibar.” 

No doubt this is not an official utterance, but merely a report sent to a newspaper. 
There seems, however, good reason for believing that the Government incline to 
the policy expressed in the Cologne Gazette. At any rate their acts are more consistent 
with it than with that tone of friendliness which might have been expected from a 
neighbour with whom we are at peace. Even if we take the least sensational and 
exaggerated view of the situation, it must be admitted that the Germans are not 
playing a friendly part with us at Zanzibar, but are doing their best to make the 
government of our dependency impossible. Under these circumstances our only 
wise plan is to meet Germany’s blow by another blow. Let our answer to her acts of 
unfriendliness be the immediate annexation of Zanzibar. We shall be told, no doubt, 
that there are all sorts of objections to this course, that the susceptibility of foreign 
nations must be considered, that the satus guo gives us all we want, and that it would 
be a thousand pities to raise a Zanzibar question, and arouse the jealousies of the 
Powers. We do not set any store by these objections, and believe that a strong 
Foreign Secretary would brush them aside in a moment. We gave Heligoland to 
Germany on the distinct understanding that we were to have a free hand in Zanzibar, 
and on this understanding we have a right to act. France, the only other Power 
interested, had her compensation when we resigned our rights in Madagascar, and 
made no protest against her action in the island. The German Press, then, might 
conceivably grumble and swear—they can hardly avoid doing that whatever we do— 
but it would be impossible to expect any serious attempt on the part of the German 
Government to thwart our endeavours. France, too, would remember that the 
Madagascar negotiations are not complete, and would, in all probability, have no 
objection to seeing a slap in the face given to Germany. 

But though Germany’s attitude constitutes a powerful reason for strong action 
on our part—for action that will show her that we mean to have our own way in 
Zanzibar as fully as she has hers in her East African colonies—there is an even 
stronger argument adducible in regard to the annexation of Zanzibar. Zanzibar 
ought to be annexed, because annexation is the only certain plan of putting an end 
to the intolerable disgrace we now undergo at Zanzibar—the disgrace of actually 
tolerating and maintaining Slavery in its vilest form—the Slavery of the plantation, 
the Slavery in which the Slave is not merely a household servant, but a beast of 
tillage and burden who is to be used up—+.¢., worked till he has no more work in him, 
or in plain words, worked to death. To show that we are not exaggerating, we will 
quote a few words from the Report of Mr. O’SuLLIvan, our Vice-Consul at Pemba. 
Here is his account of what Slavery means at Pemba—an island to all intents and 
purposes part of the British Empire :—‘ The lot of a plantation Slave in Pemba is a 
hard one at best. The Arab is a stern and exacting task-master, often a cruel one as 
well. Beyond assigning to the Slave a plot of land upon which to build himself a 
hut, and for the cultivation of sufficient food to keep him alive, he gives himself no 
concern about the welfare of his chattel, to whom he gives neither food nor clothing, 
The Slave works for his master on five days out of the seven ; on Thursdays and Fridays 
in each week he is permitted, as a rule, to work for himself, although, in many 
instances, Fridays only are allowed him. During the clove-picking season the Slave 
works seven days a week for his owner, but of the cloves picked by him on Thursdays 
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and Fridays during that period he is allowed, as a rule, to keep for himself a propor- 
tion, usually one-third or one-half.” The Report contains another very significant 
passage :—‘‘ When a Slave becomes incapacitated for work, owing to disease or 
accident—old age is hardly ever a cause, for the average life of a Slave is a short one 
—he is, in almost every instance, discarded by his owner, and has to eke out an 
existence as best he can. It is pitiful to note the starved appearance and miserable 
condition of the disabled specimens of humanity who drag themselves to the towns 
on Friday in each week to solicit alms from the charitable.” After reading such 
extracts as these, we confess we lose patience when we find Mr. HarDINGE, who, as 
‘Consul-General, has been battling manfully to maintain Slavery, using the stale old 
arguments that the Slaves really like being Slaves. Here is the passage to which 
we allude. Writing on May 11th, 1895, Mr. HARDINGE said :—“ The testimony of 
every European resident in Zanzibar would, however, I believe, be that the Slave 
population is, on the whole, contented, and materially a good deal better off in relation 
to its wants than the labouring classes in most countries of Europe, so that the 
necessity of immediate abolition is only urgent from a moral point of view, if the 
theoretical injustice and inequality of the system of Slavery, an injustice not felt by 
the Slaves themselves, since it is in accordance with their own religious and social 
conceptions, is to outweigh every other interest.” There is something delightfully 
naive and innocent in Mr. HARDINGE producing this fine old crusted, long-in-bottle 
argument. One almost wonders he does not talk about the delighted Slaves dancing 
to pretty rustic airs played by their Arab masters by cracking their whips, after the 
manner of the gentlemen who used to write counterblasts to WILBERFORCE in the old 
Emancipation days. Of course the answer is easy. Ifthe Slaves are so much in love 
with their chains, what harm can it do to abolish the status of Slavery? Mr. 
HARDINGE’s happy Slave will never dream of availing himself of his right to go free. 
But, in truth, England is earning a deep and terrible disgrace by her toleration of 
Slavery in Zanzibar. The only effective way of getting rid of that disgrace is to 
annex Zanzibar and Pemba and mediatise the SuLtan. That done, Slavery must, ifso 
facto, be abolished. If, instead of annexation, we have to go on with playing the farce 
of protection, we do not doubt that the Foreign Office will be able to beat the ANTI- 
SLAVERY Society and maintain predial Slavery on the clove plantation for another 
ten years. All those, then, who hate Slavery, and who desire to see England freed 
from the disgrace under which she now labours, should do their best to insist upon 
the annexation of Zanzibar and its incorporation with the British Empire. 








SZumbo’s Slaves. 
THREATS TO WRECK THE Bonny CONSULATE. 


THE native chief of Bonny, the well-known HERBERT JuMBO, has recently had 
disputes with his Slaves. These culminated on Friday in an open revolt. The 
Slaves invaded JumpBo’s palace, overpowered the chief guards, and made him 
prisoner. They then proceeded to bind him with cords preparatory to further 
violence, when the Consul, hearing of what was going on, hastened to the palace, 
and dispersed the mutineers. Six of the Slaves who had acted as ringleaders in the 
revolt, were seized by the Consular guard, and forthwith tried. Being found guilty 
of treason and violence, each was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment, and to 
receive forty lashes. 
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ANOTHER REVOLT. 


Soon afterwards there was another revolt, and the blacks, gathering in great 
numbers, threatened to wreck the Consulate, the telegraph station, and the European 
factories from their war canoes. The few Europeans now at Bonny quickly rallied, 
and concentrated at the telegraph station. They were besieged all night. Each 
white man was fully armed, and each spent the night in momentary expectation of an 
attack, The blacks were greatly excited, and kept shouting that they would murder 
Vice-Consul Harcourt and Mr. Murray, District Commissioner. The night passed 
off without anything serious happening, and, at the moment of cabling, matters 
appeared to be settling down. Mr. Harcourt has telegraphed asking that a gunboat 
may be sent there. 


AxsouTtT Bonny. 


Bonny is on the Niger Coast Protectorate, and was at one time by far the most 
important of all the oil rivers. It is the head-quarters of the “‘ Native Pastorate,” an 
offshoot of the Church Missionary Society. The Consulate mentioned in the above 
despatch was only recently constructed, and is a large and handsome building. The 
native town is situated on low ground, surrounded by swamp, and the chief and 
people are described as apathetic to improvements. The African Direct Telegraph 
Company have a station there, and ships drawing 21 feet of water can cross the bar.— 
The People, January 24th, 1897. 








West Hfrica. 


In an interesting paper which appears in the Manchester Geographical 
Fournal, the Rev. W. Vivian describes some of the customs and characteristics 
of the Mendi people of West Africa, and from which we make the following 


brief excerpt :— 


I have noticed with regret that in speaking on the question of work, Governor 
CaRDEW has joined the enemy, and is inclined to regard the Mendies as lazy. This 
is the universal creed in relation to the African, and in any sense in which it may be 
true of other tribes applies also to this one, but it certainly is not true in an unqualified 
sense. It would be vain to claim for him that he loves work purely and simply for its 
own sake, or for the recreative delight of the strain it imposes on him. The persons 
for whom that can be claimed are in a conspicuous minority the wide world over. 
As a matter of fact, those who do work, work very hard, though there are many 
indolent ones who eat the honey the workers store. But I have an impression that 
Africa, dark as it is, is not the only country in which a life of indolence and ease is 
regarded as the proper thing for those who are sufficiently fortunate to attain to it! 
There are reasons for African indolence, and these, except in so far as they are climatic, 
will pass away under the new conditions of the African’s future. 


Of course, rice is the chosen food ; cassada is the food of the poor and the Slave. 
The free-born will scarcely eat cassada if they can get rice, and to like cassada is taken 
as the sign of ill-breeding, it being regarded as a choice sneer for an enemy to tell 
him that “ he eats cassada like a Slave.” 
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Livingstone’s Grave. 


WE have received news from Mr. PouLETT WEATHERLEY, that after exploring Lake 
Bangweolo he went south to Chitambo, and found his way to the tree under which 
Dr. Livincstonr’s heart was buried. Mr. WEATHERLEY says :— 

“T send you some leaves from a long way off—i.c., LIVINGSTONE’S tree at old 
Chitambo. After circumnavigating the lake, I thought it a pity to leave the district 
without seeing Chitambo, so I trudged round the south of Bangweola to the spot, 
crossing the Luapula about ten miles below Kataba, at a place called Kafufwe, where 
GLAVE crossed. From that point to the Mpundu tree I travelled his track. 

“ Neither the chief Chitambo nor the village of that name of LIvINGSTONE’s day 
exist now. CHITAMBO, the late chief, lies on the south side of, and under the same 
tree as LIVINGSTONE’S heart, which is buried to the north of it. The village has been 
removed about ten miles to the west. The solitude of the spot is very depressing, 
and I was rather glad to get away. 

“The idea that the whole country to the south of the lake is nothing but a vast 
swamp is incorrect. There is certainly plenty of swamp, but also miles and miles of 
beautifully-wooded country. Game there is but little of, as far as antelope are 
concerned, the rinderpest having killed off nearly all. Elephants come out of the 
swamp during the rains, but when they come I hope to be elsewhere! I commence 
my return journey, via Mshota’s, the day after to-morrow. 

“T have taken photographs of the tree at old Chitambo, and one of the 
inscription. 

“It is a thousand pities that some attempt is not made by people at home, who 
are interested in LivinGsTonE and his work in Africa, to prevent the exact spot where 
he died from being hopelessly lost sight of, as it will be in a very few years. When 
the poor old Mpundu tree falls through fire and decay—it is now fast becoming a 
mere shell—after having kept guard so faithfully all these years (a quarter of a century 
now) there is nothing to replace it. Nothing could possibly be more appropriate 
than the simple rugged tree standing over the spot—no monument could be more 
inexpressibly solemn—but, unfortunately, it cannot last for ever. The Mpundu must 
go, and with it, unless prompt steps are taken, goes the knowledge of the site of 
LivinGstone’s last halting-place. To me, his grave in the Abbey is nothing to the 
Mpundu tree at old Chitambo. 

“ The stream on the right bank of which LivinesTons died is the Luwe.” 

Mr. WEATHERLEY, having read M. Grraup’s book, expected to have found that 
the Wausi, Wawisa, and Wakawinde would be troublesome people to deal with. His 
experience has been, however, that they are the mildest and pleasantest of natives — 
British Central Africa Gazette, January 1, 1897. 





German Policy in Central Africa. 


AN anonymous writer in the Vew Review for February, although he uses a 
quaint Arab proverb as his nom de plume, is evidently “a man set under 
authority,” with a personal knowledge of what he writes about, that makes 
his statements all the more disquieting for those who care for the future of 
Africa, 
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The picture he draws of German colonization in Central East Africa is 
not a pleasant one, as it shows that not only are the natives hardly dealt 
with, but that the Slave-trade, which Germany bound herself, under the 
term of the General Act of the Brussels Conference, to discourage by all the 
means laid down in Clauses VIII., 1X. and X., to the utmost of her power, is 
now mainly supported in Central Africa by means of the arms and ammuni- 
tion which are imported in the most unblushing manner through German 
territory—to be sold to the Slave-raiders. Nor is the Liquor Traffic 
prohibited as enjoined by the Brussels Act, but it is rather encouraged and 
promoted by Germany. 

But we must let our anonymous writer speak for himself, in the few 
extracts from his paper for which we can find space. At the same time we 
would refer our readers to the article in the Vew Review, which is most 
interesting and instructive reading. The headings are our own. 

“About 1884 Germany began to think that she, too, might be stirring in Eastern 
Central Africa. In’86 a German cruiser, the Gneisenau, was for the first time seen 
in East African waters. Those waters Germany proceeded so to trouble that we, 
having been since ’74 the dominating influence in Zanzibar, were suddenly inspired to 
break faith with France, throw over our protégé the SULTAN, and submit to the 
interference in East African affairs of a nation utterly unknown in East Africa. We 
looked on, with complacency, while Germany forged herself a Colony with fire and 
sword. We did more, indeed: instead of throttling her design ere it could take 
shape, we acquiesced in her pretensions, owned that her right was equal to our own, 
and even assisted her to effect a lodgment at the expense of ourselves. In the 
following pages I purpose to show how she has repaid our very fatuous trust.” 


ENGLAND’s Bap BARGAIN. 


“ Meanwhile, negociations were pending between Great Britain and Germany with 
regard to their several boundaries, and more especially as regards the question which 
should retain possession of Zanzibar and Pemba; and after long delay, and much 
bluster in the German Press, all the points at issue were settled. It was agreed that 
we should retain Zanzibar and Pemba as a Protectorate, and that Germany, in return 
for her ‘claims’ on these, should take over Heligoland, together with—among other 
items—the rich cattle country of the Awanyakyusa, to the north of the Songwi River, 
which now forms the frontier line between the British Central Africa Protectorate (to 
the west of Lake Nyasa) and German East Africa. Now the value of the German 
‘claims’ on Zanzibar was absolutely nil; and as for the Awanyakyusa country, 
British travellers and traders were there at least twelve years before any German so 
much as set eyes on it (the present writer was one of a hunting party there in ’83, 
and a trading station and a missionary station had then been established a year or 
more). In fact, had we acted up to our tradition, we should have surrendered 
neither.” 


Brack Swine. 
“It is a platitude that ‘ Germany cannot colonise,’ however good colonists 
Germans make in the colonies of other nations—as, for instance, in Natal ; and, thus 


far, the hypothesis may be stated on the strength of what she has done in East and 
West Africa alike. Her chief cause of failure is without doubt her ill-advised policy 
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towards the coloured races under her rule. From the first it has been a policy of 
offensive distinction between white subjects and black, the line of distinction being 
colour, not—as with ourselves—intellectual worth or relative social standing. Arabs, 
Indians, and African negroes are all included in the one category—to use the favourite 
expression of many German officials—of ‘ Black Swine.’ ” 


SLAVE-TRADE IN GERMAN East AFRICA. 


“ Now ‘ the Slave-trade is rife,’ in a greater or less degree, throughout the length 
and breadth of German East Africa. It starts at such notorious ports of entry and 
exit as Kilwa and Lindi, on the sea-coast, and extends inland to the eastern and 
northern shores of Lake Nyasa, and thence west into Usango, and along the Nyasa- 
Tanganyika plateau frontier, to the eastern shore of Lake Tanganyika East of Lake 
Nyasa are the marauding Magwangwara, and among them RasHID BIN Nasup and 
other Arabs and ‘coast-men’ have founded a colony at the town of the chief 
Maat, © 28 

“‘T shall, perhaps, convey some faint idea of the difficulties Great Britain has had 
to contend withall if 1 enumerate the Slaving centres encountered by her on a single 
line of her advance, viz., that of British Central Africa.” 

[Here follows a long list of places whence “ caravans of Slaves and ivory are sent 
through German East Africa to the coast at Kilwa, Kivinji, and Lindi.”] 


After describing the vast quantity of arms and ammunition in the hands of 
the Slave-raiders, and stating that these have not come into the country 
through the British territories, nor yet through the Congo Free State, the 
writer boldly declares that : 

“ All the guns and the gunpowder used in the aforesaid raids and sieges came in 
through German East Africa ; and not by accident, as is often the case in Portuguese 
territory (where a lot of smuggling is done). Yet the Brussels Conference declared 
all arms and ammunition contraband. But German East Africa must produce a 
revenue ; and in spite of the Brussels Conference, and to the detriment of Britain and 
Belgium and the other parties to that Conference, that revenue is raised by Germany 
on arms and ammunition—over what is, apparently, a Government monopoly. 

“All the gunpowder I have come across in my travels during the last five or six 
years in the northern half of the British Protectorate, and as far west as the Congo 
State frontier, has been of German make, dull and unglazed, with, in most cases, the 
manufacturer’s name stamped on the kegs. It is put up in five-pound kegs, but ten- 
pound kegs are also used, and occasionally twenty-pound kegs. At either end, the 
kegs bear paper labels, striped black, white, and red. At the one, the label bears the 
German arms, with the words ‘ Kaiserliches Gouvernement, Ost Afrika,’ printed 
round them, above and below; at the other is an elephant, with the words ‘ Pulver 
Fabrik Tinsdal’ above it, and with ‘ Hamburg’ below. Tons and tonsa year of this 
gunpowder are launched into the interior of the continent through the German East 
African ports. A single large caravan will take as much as a ton of it—sometimes 
more. A great deal is destined for British Central Africa—much more for the Congo 
State ; for the ivory trade of these countries is worth diverting into German channels. 
That the lives of missionaries and traders are thereby imperilled and sacrificed, and 
the tribes are set fighting and raiding, and the Slave-trade is renewed and reinspired 
—all this is as little to the East African German as it is to the German at home. .. . 

“It is quite certain that not a gun nor akeg of powder used in the raids and 
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sieges I have described was imported through British Central Africa. It is almost as 
certain that none got in from the Congo.” 


GERMAN STEAMER FERRIES SLAVE CARAVANS ACROSS LAKE Nyasa. 


*. The German steamer Hermann von Wissmann took to ferrying Slave 
caravans across Lake Nyasa, and thus it came to pass that she was employed in the 
very traffic for the suppression of which she had been built in Europe. Brought out 
by the German Anti-Slavery Society’s expedition to suppress the Slave-trade on Lake 
Tanganyika, at the end of ’92, she was taken over by the German Government, and 
launched on Lake Nyasa instead, in 93 ! 

“A large and heavily-laden caravan, owned by TELEKA and D1wanl, was ferried 
across in this way. It so happened that a distinguished African traveller (since dead, 
alas !) was also a passenger on board, and witnessed the whole affair. He afterwards 
met the caravan at Mpata, and gave the present writer some particulars as to the 
number of loads and their contents. TELEKA owned to three hundred kegs of 
powder ; also to certain loads of caps, bullets, and flints ; so that, at the very least, he 
had one thousand five hundred pounds of powder, while it is tolerably certain that he 
had a great deal more, a percentage of his kegs being ten-pounders. And this is the 
sort of men these traders were, In August, ’92, TELEKA (who lives, as I have said, 
at Sumbu, in British territory, to the west of Lake Tanganyika), in company with 
Drwanl, left Itawa with a large caravan of Slaves and ivory for the coast, at Lindi. 
Their caravan numbered over three hundred souls, the bulk of the Slaves being 
people taken by the Arabs, who were then fighting with Captain Jacguss, of the 


Belgian forces.” 
% & % % & 5 


RESUME, 

“ Thus, on the one hand, Germany is raising a revenue by the importation of inter- 
national contraband goods, and in this way is diverting the ivory trade of the spheres of 
other Powers into her own. On the other, she is giving a double impetus to the 
Slave-trade ; she is providing guns and gunpowder to carry it on, and she is pur- 


chasing the proceeds—namely, ivory to swell her revenue, and Slaves ravished from 
the spheres of other Powers to till her Arabs’ plantations on the coast.” 








East African Erploration. 


WE are glad to hear news of our good friend Captain Lucarp, and have 
pleasure in publishing his letter to the Spectator :-— 


S1r,—In the able review, entitled “East African Exploration,” in the Speciator, 
of August 22nd, 1896, which has just reached me, I observe that you remark that 
“hardly a single African traveller has ever a good word to say for the much-abused 
Zanzibari porter.” Some of those who, like myself, have a deep interest in African 
matters, have not confined themselves to an indiscriminating panegyric on the porter 
as a class, but have tried by such means as they could to focus public opinion in 
England on the whole pernicious system under which the Zanzibari, be he porter or 
“shamba” labourer, suffers. Not so very long ago publicity was given to the fact (on 
the authority of Biswop Tucker) that porters in Government caravans were left on 
the road to die. The official reply to this statement was to the effect that it was 
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difficult to avoid, and a tu guogue was added by Her Majesty's Government accusing 
BisHop Tucker’s own caravan of similar culpable negligence. The simple and 
ordinary precaution of having a rear-guard, under the charge of a European, 
responsible for the safe arrival of every man in camp, together with a nightly report ' 
by the headmen in charge of the different sections, appears not to have been adopted, ; 
either in Government or mission caravans, or these things could not happen. But 
this indifference is all a part of the strange and, to me, incomprehensible policy 
which engrosses itself in proclaiming on the house-top the rights and the hardships 
of a small and rebellious Arab clique—Slave-dealers by tradition, and, as Sir GERALD 
PorTAL admitted, all of them, even now, Slave-dealers at heart—while the illegal 
detention in Slavery of the vast bulk of the population is ignored. These are no less 
“ British-protected persons ” than their Arab masters, and, in the eye of the law, their 
status should be the same. We read in the Consular Report on the German Colonies 
(Foreign Office “ Miscellaneous Series,” No. 382) that Slaves in German East Africa 
have the right to prosecute their masters; but in British East Africa the legal status 
of a Slave precludes the possibility of his prosecuting or being prosecuted in court ; 
he is a mere irresponsible chattel, like an ox or a dog. Meanwhile the Germans 
complain that the countenance given to Slavery by us in Zanzibar hampers them in 
dealing with the Slave-trade ashore. As to the Zanzibari porter, he is like the vast : 
majority of Africans—brave, loyal, and most easily managed. Drawn from a great ‘ 
variety of interior tribes, his character varies with tribal characteristics. Some few, ‘ 
the scum of the Zanzibar bazaars, are thorough-going blackguards ; others, the | 
Wa-nyamwezi and Manyuema (free) porters especially, are singularly fine fellows, as a 
rule. And some African travellers have not been backward in doing these justice, 
I am, Sir, etc., 
F. D. LUGARD. 
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NGAMILAND, S.W. Arrica, December 4th. 
(“ SPECTATOR,” 30¢h Fanuary, 1897.) 








Hn Early but Little-known Abolitionist. 


CHARLES BERNHARD WADSTROM, a native of Sweden, was not less active 
in the cause of human freedom than he was in the spread of that mental and 
spiritual freedom incuicated in the theological writings of his fellow country- 
man, the illustrious Baron EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, whose mission he was one 
of the earliest to recognise in his own country. 

We are indebted to an American religious paper for the following sketch 
of one of the earliest Abolitionists, who conceived a plan for founding a free 
colony in Africa, though unfortunately he did not live to carry out his 
philanthropic intentions to the end. 


CHARLES BERNHARD WADSTROM. 

o o o Lhe subject of our sketch was born at Stockholm, on April roth, 1746. 
After graduating from the University of Upsala, he entered the College of Mines, in 
Stockholm, where he quickly gained such confidence from his superiors, that he was 
appointed to superintend the construction of the Géta Canal, at the falls of Trollhattan, 
the same canal which PoLHEIm and SwepenzorG had begun to build in the year 
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1717. His energy in this enterprise attracted the notice of the King, Gustavus IIL., 
who, in the year 1774, sent him on a secret mission to the city of Solingen, in Rhenish 
Prussia, in order to study the manufacture of arms and cutlery, for which that place 
had long been famous. With great danger to his own person, WADSTROM induced 
twenty-six of the most skilful smiths of Solingen to accompany him to Sweden, where 
iF he colonised them in the town of Eskilstuna. The result of this great industrial coup 
if was that Eskilstuna soon acquired an international reputation for its fine steel and 
1 cutlery, and WapsTR6M received a medal from the grateful nation. 

: In the year 1776, he was again sent abroad by the Government, this time to study 
mining and other industries in Germany, Holland, France, England, and Wales. On 
his return, in 1777, he established the first mechanical weaving mills in Sweden. In 
1778, the Government appointed him to establish a factory for the manufacture of 
chirurgical instruments. In 1783, he was appointed chief director of the Swedish 
“Control” Office, and in 1787 he was elevated to the degree of Councillor of Com- 
merce, in consequence of his many services, and his great learning in political 
economy. 

WapsTR6m, however, was even more of a philanthropist than a patriot. It is 
uncertain when he first received the doctrines of the New Church (Swedenborgian), but 
it must have been before the year 1779. We learn that WapstR6M, in that year, first 
formulated a plan for the universal abolition of the Slave-trade, and sounded 
that first bugle note for warfare against this crying outrage upon human liberty 
and civilisation. He describes this first movement—destined to have such important 
and world-wide consequences—in the following letter :— 

“In the year 1779, a society of affectionate admirers of the writings of that 
extraordinary man, EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, assembled at Norrkjdping, in Sweden, in 
consequence of reflecting on the favourable account this eminent author gives, both 
in his printed works and manuscripts, of the African nations. The principal business 
of this conference was to consult upon and devise the most practicable means of 
forming an unanimous association, whose wishes and endeavours might centre in one 
object, that of forming a settlement among those nations where a certain prospect 
seemed to open of establishing peaceably, and without opposition, their new system, 
which might serve as a basis for a new and free community. The more this subject 
came to be considered, the more these gentlemen were persuaded that the coasts of 
Africa would scarcely admit of being peopled by a body of true and sincere Christians, 
unless the Slave-trade—so firmly rooted, and the only object of commerce in those 
fruitful regions—could be abolished. . . . Before this memorable meeting was 
dissolved, everyone present expressed his warmest and most cordial assurance to labour 
each in his particular station, unceasingly to assert his utmost abilities in 
concerting, and carrying into execution, a plan, not only for the abolition of that 
execrable trade, but for the general civilisation, founded on true Christian principles, 
of those uncultivated and hitherto abused nations. 

“It is to be observed that this meeting of New Churchmen took place nine years 
before Pirr, Fox, and WILBERFORCE, in the English Parliament, began to preach their 
crusade against the Slave-trade; nay, we are prepared to show that these English 
politicians were in personal communication with WapstR6m, and that their agitation 
of the subject received a powerful impetus from the propaganda set on foot by this 
member of the New Church.” 

In the beginning of the year 1787, the propositions of the Society in Norrkjéping 
began to materialise, mainly through the influence which certain of its members 
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possessed at the Swedish Court. Under the appointment of Gustavus III., and with 
the financial aid of Louis XVI. of France, a scientific expedition was fitted out, with 
WapstTRoo at the head, to explore the Western Coast of Africa, and to prepare the 
way for the establishment of colonies, whence the Slave-trade could be combated. 


CHARLES B. Wapstr6M returned from Africa in May, 1788, but remained at 
home, in Stockholm, only a few months, when the King sent him ona mission to 
London, in order to secure English co-operation in the proposed work of colonisation. 


In 1789, Wapstr6M published a work, entitled “Observations on the Slave- 
trade,” which attracted much attention in England, and caused the great Minister 
WitiiaM Pitt to consult Wapsrrém and Dr. A. SPARRMAN, physician to the King 
of Sweden, and successor to LInNxus, upon this subject, which now had begun to be 
much discussed in the House of Commons. He was repeatedly called before the 
British Privy Council, and was finally asked to develop his plans before a Committee 
of the whole House. 

Though all this led to no direct or immediate actions of the Parliament, yet from 
this time forth there existed in the House a small, but determined, party of aboli- 
tionists, bravely led by WILBERFORCE and Fox. The propaganda spread among all 
classes of English Society, and “The British Association for the Abolition of the 
Slave-trade”’ was instituted within a few years. To this Association is due the 
continued agitation, which in the year 1807 led the Parliament to pass the Act of the 
“ Abolition of Slavery” in all British possessions. 


WapstTR6m, however, was not contented with mere Parliamentary agitation, but 
hoped to effect more immediate results by continuing the movement for colonisation 
on the coasts of Africa. AuGustus NORDENSKJOLD and WaDsTROM having conjointly 
produced and published an interesting “Plan for a Free Community on the Coast of 
Africa”” (London, HINDMARSH, 1790, 51 pages), the two friends now separated, 
NORDENSKJOLD returning to Sweden to put himself at the head of a Swedish 
colonising expedition, with which he arrived in England in the following year. 
WapDsTRO6M, in the meantime, had succeeded in organising a similar enterprise in 
England with the aid of prominent British capitalists. The two expeditions now 
joined their forces, and proceeded to Africa, where they established a colony, called 
Freetown, on the coast of Sierra Leone. The experiment, at first, was quite success- 
ful, and the colony flourished greatly for a few years, until war broke out between 
England and the French Republic, when the town was utterly destroyed by French 
privateers, in the year 1794. 


Before the news of this sad fate of the colony had reached England, Wapstrém, 
who had remained to look after its interests in the mother country, in the same year, 
published a magnificent work, entitled “ Essay on Colonisation, particularly applied to 
the Western Coast of Africa : also Brief Descriptions of the Colonies already formed, 
including those of the Sierra Leone and Boulama” (London, two parts, 4to.).° In 
this truly valuable work the author proposes a government for the new colonies, 
which is clearly based upon the doctrines of the New Church. Unfortunately this 
could no longer be put into practice. 

This enterprise having failed, WapstRémM now established a factory, of what 
nature we know not, in Manchester, but failed again, in consequence of the disastrous 
war against the French. His entire private fortune was consumed in the wreck. 





* Copy of this work may be seen at the Offices of the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 55, New 
Broad Street, E.C. 
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Hoping that his dreams of freedom for the Africans might be realised through 
the influence of the young French Republic, which had declared itself the champion 
of universal liberty, and acknowledged the freedom of the negroes of Hayti, 
WabDstR6M now took up his abode in France. He was received with much enthusiasm 
in Paris, where the “ Reign of Terror” had just ended, was acknowledged a French 
citizen, and received the kiss of fraternity and equality in the presence of the 
Directory. A French translation of his ““Essay on Colonization” was published at 
Paris ; his plans were taken up with much interest by successive Governments, and 
NAPoLeon BonaPaRTE himself is said to have communicated with WADsTR6M, and to 
have investigated his schemes for colonisation before he started out upon his 
Egyptian campaign. 

In the meantime our champion of the Africans laboured unceasingly for his 
Special object, the abolition of the Slave-trade. He published at Paris, in 1795, an 
Address to the Legislative Chamber and the Executive Directory, calling upon the French 
Government to make common cause with England in the protection of the black race 
—a bold and hardly practicable proposition at that disturbed period. France had, 
indeed, proclaimed the emancipation of all negroes in her colonies and dependencies, 
and a “société d’abolition de la Traité des Noirs” had been instituted during the first 
years of the Revolution, but had become inactive during the turmoil of the “ Reign 
of Terror.” WapbsTRO6M, in 1797, caused a revival of this society, under the new 
designation, “ Réunion des Noirs et des Colons,” and was himself chosen as director of 
this body. 

In the midst of this useful activity our friend was stricken with consumption, and 
died on April 5th, 1799. His worthy and devoted wife contracted the same disease, 
and followed him shortly afterwards, leaving behind a young daughter, who was 
brought back to Sweden by a traveller. In consideration of the father’s eminent 
services to the nation, the daughter was granted a life pension by the Swedish 
‘Government. 

Joun Aucustus Tutk, Esq., of London, has handed down the following remini- 
scences of CHARLES B. WapstRém :— 

“He was warm and sincere in his attachments and pursuits ; and if not profound 
in judgment, yet of varied knowledge and attainments. His manners were polished 
and uncommonly pleasing, and his conversation, by his intercourse with all ranks in 
life, and by his knowledge of the world, was entertaining and instructive. His delight 
was in active life and the love of uses ; but he did not always sufficiently weigh the 
means of action, and hence, to his mortification, he was frequently disappointed in his 
object, and involved in troublesome consequences.” 

A writer in the Swedish Biographical Lexicon has thus sketched WADsTROM’s 
personality :— 

“His personal character was amiable in a high degree, and the nobility of his 
mind is seen in all his writings. Frank, lively, tolerant, he united with these qualities 
a rare constancy in friendship, and an inclination to assist all—especially his country- 
men abroad—which often carried him beyond the bounds of prudence. His house, 
both in Stockholm and abroad, was a delightful meeting-place of learning, art, genius, 
and sociability. He had many true friends, but he had not been the man he was if he 

had not also attracted the hatred of many enemies. His life was a great combat for 
humanity versus selfishness and oppression. He had been exposed to many dangers 
and difficulties, but in all he preserved that quiet courage which is a fruit of true 
religiousness, and a confidence founded on conviction. He has been reproached with 
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being a Swedenborgian, but it is certain that he was neither fantastic nor fanatical, 
but ever an enlightened man of free and elevated thought. His death was as noble as 
his life. In appearance he was a tall, handsome person, with lively and expressive 
eyes.” 

Mr. Henry SERVANTE, in the year 1806, writes thus to his friend, James GLEN, 
of Demerara :— 

“Had my friend, WaDsTROM, lived in the natural world until the present time, 
he would have rejoiced at what is now going forward ; I allude to a Bill lately passed 
in the British Parliament for restraining the Slave-trade, and also a motion made by 
Mr. Fox on Tuesday last in the House of Commons, to the effect that Parliament 
should pledge themselves to accomplish the abolition of that infernal traffic as soon as 
possible, which motion (notwithstanding great opposition) has been carried by a great 
majority.” 

* * * In conclusion, we may state that WapstrRém’s memory is still highly 
honoured in his native land. The “Swedish Academy,” not many years ago, had a 
medallion struck in his honour, and caused a careful biography to be prepared by one 
of the members, in celebration of his distinguished services, not only to his own 
country but to mankind. 








Wupe and its Capital. 
To the Editor of the “Times.” 


Sir,—In the present critical state of affairs on the Niger, I beg to offer you a 
few remarks concerning the people of Nupé, the Slavery of the country, and the 
position of Bida, which is probably by this time in the hands of the troops of the 
Royal Niger Company. 

The Fulahs, with whom it is said that the difficulty has arisen, are a most 
remarkable people, and the difference between a true-born Fulah and the negro of 
the Western Sudan is very striking. The former is light-skinned, and almost compar- 
able to some of the darker inhabitants of Southern Europe ; their features also differ 
essentially from the negroid type, the nose and lips being well-formed, and the hair 
straight. These are chiefly to be found scattered throughout Nupé and the Hausa 
States in little settlements, where they carry on their principal occupation—that of 
herdsmen. They speak the Fulah language, and, except for trade, do not seem to 

_mix much with the races by whom they may be surrounded. 
\ The Nupé Princes, however, who are spoken of in the present instance as the 
Fulahs, and who are most of them known personally to me, are not of this type. 
They are probably descendants of Fulah adventurers, who by treachery and insurrec- 
tion managed to usurp the throne of Nupé at the beginning of this century, but by 
frequent intermarriage with the people of the country they present no apparent 
difference to the negro. These Princes speak chiefly the Nupé language, though 
most of their official business is transacted in Hausa; they also know a certain 
amount of Arabic, but few of them know much of the Fulah language. The Princes, 
who share the highest positions of the State, the first four of which are Amir, Shiaba, 
Kpotum, and Makum, are generally representatives of rival dynasties who have held 
the throne in succession, but, owing to the intense rivalries that exist, all these 
offices are rarely held at the same time. Each Prince has a town house in Bida, and 
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the three chief hotises have attached to them a large market and a mosque. The 
largest of these is the residence of the late AmrrR MA Liki (who, by the way, was not a 
leper, as has been stated), and the mosque close to this is covered with corrugated 
iron, and is the most conspicuous object in the town as viewed from a distance. 
The market, also, which takes place in the large open space between the mosque and 
the late Amrr’s residence, is a sight not easily forgotten. There, for one hour 
before sunset, every kind of wares—from manuscripts, ink, and paper to leather 
goods, including shoes, horse trappings, etc.—are exhibited for sale, whilst several 
thousand purchasers might be counted at one time, gathered from the town and 
from the villages round. In one corner of this is the Slave market, where about 
200 Slaves are exposed for sale each evening. Yet all this great concourse of people 
do not come together till about 5 p.m., and by 6.45 p.m. the ground will again be 
cleared. Connected with each of the great houses are a circle of Mallams or 
Mahomedan teachers, who hold schools throughout the town, and are the confidential 
advisers of the particular Prince with whom they may be found. 

Besides, however, possessing a town house, the Princes have each large farms in 
the neighbourhood of Bida, worked by their Slaves. It is for this purpose that 
Slaves are required, but perhaps a more important reason is that the Princes have to 
pay tribute in Slaves to Sokoto, to which Nupé is only a vassal kingdom. In order 
to procure these Slaves the Princes have divided the country between them, and it is 
only in their own territory that they are supposed to raid for Slaves. The system is 
in fact very much the same as obtains in England in the case of a nobleman’s 
shooting preserves, though in Nupé the animals to be sought are human beings. By 
this foolish policy the Nupé Princes have brought about a reign of terror throughout 
their dominion, so that trade and cultivation of the soil have alike been paralysed. 
They have, however, gone too far, and at last the Royal Niger Company, who have 
for long been waiting for the right time to strike, have given them a check from 
which they are never likely to recover. From accounts already received, the success 
of the Royal Niger Company seems to have been most brilliant, and reflects the 
greatest credit on those who organised the expedition. 

I am, yours, etc., 
CHARLES F. HARFORD-BATTERSBY, M.D., 
Formerly Medical Missionary to the Niger. 
Times, February roth, 1897. 








Letter from thbama. 


Liguor TRADE IN AFRICA. 


‘We acknowledge our indebtedness to the Native Races Committee and to the 
Times for the following interesting letter from KHama :— 


THE Native Races and the Liquor Traffic United Committee, of 139, Palace Chambers, 
‘Westminster, have received the following letter from KHama, paramount chief of the 
Bamangwato, in answer to a communication sent by them to him:—“To the 
Assembly of those who help Nations of Strangers in Resisting Liquors,—I have seen 
your letter and rejoiced. I rejoice exceedingly as when I saw you in England, you 
who are big men, I am thankful because you stand in the word which you spoke to us 
in England. And concerning liquor, I am still trying, but I do not think I can 
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succeed. Here in our country there are Europeans who like liquor exceedingly, and 
they are not people who like to save a nation, but to seek that a nation may be 
destroyed by liquor ; and they are not people who like to be persuaded in the matter 
of liquor ; but you, who are people of importance in England, I know that you like 
to save people so that they may live in the land. And I cause you to know that we 
have seen the path of the train in our land. And concerning the path of the train, I 
rejoice exceedingly. But I say concerning the path of the train there is something 
in it which I do not like among you ; it is the little houses which will be in the path 
to sell liquor in them. I do not like them, for my people will buy liquor in them.. 
And I say help me in this matter, for it is a thing which will kill the nation. And L 
cause you to know, because you are people who do not like nations to be destroyed in 
the land. Now I end (my words). I say be greeted, my honoured friends. To see 
your ink is like seeing you in England.—Your friend, KHaMa.” 








Railways in Africa. 


UNDER the above title a most instructive and interesting paper was read in 
the Geographical Section of the British Association, at Liverpool, by Major 
Darwiy, president of the section. At the present time, when Africa is being 
opened up from the east, south, and west, by railways in course of construc- 
tion—such as that on the Congo, on the Victoria-Nyanza road, on the Nile, 
and into Mashonaland—it is well that the question of communication, by 
river, lake, and road, should engage the earnest attention of expert 
geographers. 

Major Darwin reminds us that though the Portuguese have had settle- 
ments on the West Coast of Africa since 1471—the French from an even 
earlier date, and the English since 1667—not one of these nations had pushed 
its way into the interior of the continent, or even discovered much about its 
largest navigable rivers until within quite recent years, and this mainly 
owing to a want of geographical knowledge respecting the dense belts of 
unhealthy forest land near the shore. 

The following quotations will explain the views of the writer on this 
crucial point of the subject he discussed so exhaustively, and we regret that 
space will not allow us to reproduce his suggestive paper in full. It may, 
however, be seen in the November number of the Geographical Fournal, 
published by the Royal Geographical Scciety. 


THE FEVER BELT. 


Geography is the study of distribution, and early in that study we must be struck 
with the correlation of these different distributions. If we take a map of Africa, and 
mark on it all the areas within the tropics covered with dense forest or scrub, we shall 
find we have drawn a map showing accurately the distribution of the worst types of 
malarial fever ; and that we have also indicated with some approach to accuracy— 
with, however, notable exceptions—the habitat of the lowest types of mankind. 
These are the facts which give the key to understanding why the progress of 
European colonisation on the West Coast has been so slow. 
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Along the coast of the Gulf of Guinea we find settlements of Europeans at 
more or less distant intervals. All along, or nearly all along, the same coast, we find 
a wide belt of fever-stricken forest, fairly thickly inhabited by uncivilised negro and 
Bantu tribes. Inside this belt of forest the country rises in altitude, and becomes 
more open, whilst at the same time there is a distinct improvement in the type of 
native ; and the more we proceed inland, the more marked does this improvement 
become. There appears, in fact, to have been a number of waves of advancing 
civilisation, each one pressing the one in front of it towards these inhospitable forest 
belts. Near the coast the lowest type of negro is, generally speaking, to be found ; 
then, as the more open country is reached, higher types of negroes are encountered— 
for example, the Mandingoes of the Senegal region are distinctly higher than the 
Jolas inhabiting the mouths of the Gambia ; and the Hausas of the Sokoto empire 
are vastly superior to the cannibals of the Oil rivers. In both these cases the higher 
types are probably not pure negroes, but have Fulah, Berber, or Arab blood in their 
veins ; for we see, in the case of the Fulahs, how they become absorbed into the race 
they are conquering. Near the Senegal River they are comparatively light in colour, 
but in Adamawa they are hardly to be distinguished by their features from the 
negroes they despise. Thus the process appears to have been a double one ; the 
higher race driving some of the lower aboriginal tribes before them out of the better 
lands, and, at the same time, raising other tribes by means of an admixture of better 
blood. These waves of advancing civilisation seem to have advanced from the north 
and east, for the more we penetrate in these directions the higher is the type of 
inhabitant met with, until at last we reach the pure Berbers and the pure Arabs. 
Thus there are two civilising influences visible in this part of Africa ; one coming 
from the north and east—a Mohammedan advance which keeps beating up against 
this forest belt, and occasionally breaking into it ; the other, a Christian movement, 
which, until the middle of this century, was brought to a dead halt by this same 
obstacle. The map of Africa, showing the state of geographical knowledge in 1815, 
makes it clear that, except in a few cases where rivers helped travellers through these 
malarial regions, nothing was known about the interior. No doubt much has been 
done since those days, but this barrier still remains the great impediment to progress 
from the West Coast, and those who desire our influence to spread more effectively 
into the interior must wish to see some means of overcoming this obstacle. On the 
East Coast of Africa the conditions are somewhat different, as there is comparatively 
little dense forest there ; but the districts near that coast are also usually unhealthy, 
and how to cross those malarial regions quickly into the healthy or less unhealthy 
interior is the most important problem connected with the development of tropical 
Africa. 

Other influences have been at work no doubt in checking our progress from the 
West Coast. In old days, the European possessions in these districts were mere 
depdts for the export of Slaves. As the white residents could not hope to compete 
with the natives in the actual work of catching these unfortunate creatures, and 
as the lower the type the more easily were they caught, as a rule, there was no 
reason whatever for attempting to penetrate into the interior, where the higher types 
are met with, But though this export trade in human beings is now no longer an 
impediment to progress, the Slave-trade in the interior still helps to bar the way. 
When the forest belt is passed, we now come, generally speaking, to the line of 
demarcation between the Mohammedan and the pagan tribes, and here Slave-catching 
is generally rife ; when it is so, the constant raids of the Mohammedan chiefs keep 
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these border districts in a state of unrest, which in every way tends to impede 
progress. Thus a mere advance to the higher inland regions will not by any means 
solve all our difficulties, but it will greatly lessen them ; and it is universally admitted 
that the more communication with the interior is facilitated, the more easy will it be 
to suppress this terrible traffic in human beings. By the General Act of the Brussels 
Anti-Slavery Conference of 1890-91, it was agreed by the assembled delegates that 
the construction of roads and, in particular, of railways, connecting the advanced 
stations with the coast, and permitting easy access to the inland waters and to the 
upper courses of rivers, was one of the most effective means of counteracting the 
Slave-trade in the interior. Here, then, we have the most formal admission which 
could be given of the necessity of opening up main trunk lines of communication 
into the interior. 


RIVERS AND RAILWAYS. 


It may be as well here to remark that geographical knowledge is often required, 
in order to control the imagination. I do not know why it is, but almost every one 
will admit that if he sees a lake of considerable size depicted on a map, he 
immediately feels a desire to visit or possess that locality in preference to others. A 
lake may be of far less commercial value than an equal length of thoroughly 
navigable river, and yet it will always appear more attractive. Look at the way in 
which the English, the French, and the Germans are all pressing forward to Lake 
Chad ; and yet Lake Chad is in reality not much more than a huge swamp, and in 
all probability it is excessively unhealthy. Again, it is probable that the Albert 
Nyanza will prove to be of comparatively small value, because the mountains come 
down so close to its shores. Of course the great lakes form an immensely important 
feature in African geography, but we must judge their commercial value rationally, 
and without the bias of imagination. To develop the traffic along the rivers and on 
the lakes is the first stage in the commercial evolution of a continent like Africa. 
But it cannot carry us very far. Africa is badly supplied with navigable rivers, 
chiefly as a natural result of the general formation of the land. The continent 
consists, broadly speaking, of a huge plateau, and the rivers flowing off this plateau 
are obstructed by cataracts in exactly the places where we most want to use them, 
that is, when approaching the coasts. The second stage in the commercial evolution 
will therefore be the construction of railways, with the view of supplementing this. 
river traffic. Finally, no doubt a further stage will be reached when railways will cut 
out the rivers altogether, for few of the navigable rivers are really well suited to 
serve as lines of communication. This last stage is, however, so far off that we may 
neglect it for the present, though it must be noted that there are some parts of 
Africa where there are no navigable rivers, and where, if anything is to be done, 
it must be entirely by means of railways. 


RaILWAY FROM SUAKIN TO BERBER. 


We are glad to see that Major Darwin is in favour of a railway from 
Suakin to Berber on the Nile—z60 miles. The construction of this short, 
but most important, line, was strongly advocated by the ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society many years ago, and in this it was supported by Lord Durrerin, 
Special Envoy to Egypt in 1882. Writing to Eart GRANVILLE, respecting 
the condition of the Soudan, and its being a continued drain on the 
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resources of Egypt, Lord Durrerin says: ‘‘ Zhe first step necessary ts the 
construction of a railway from Suakin to Berber, or, what would perhaps be 
still more advisable, to Shendy, on the Nile.”—Vide “ Anti-Slavery Re- 
porter,” April, 1883. 

The only steps taken by the Government were the shipping to Suakin of 
several cargoes of railway plant, locomotives, etc., and a line was hastily 
constructed for about eighteen miles into the desert. There it ceased, nor 
does it appear that anything was ever intended, except to satisfy public 
opinion by a semblance of a bond fide project. This venture cost the country 
a large sum, and the deserted iron road furnished the enemies of Egypt with 
the requisite metal for making those broad, long spear heads which after- 
wards inflicted so much loss of life upon both English and Egyptian soldiers. 
Had the line been laid to Berber, as was promised, what thousands of lives 
would have been saved, and how quickly the terrible and desolating career of 
the Maupi and his following would have collapsed! We expect that this 
railway will still have to be constructed before a permanent peace can be 
secured to Egypt. 

A glance at the map reminds us of the well-known fact that below Berber the 
Nile is interrupted by cataracts for several hundred miles, whilst above that town 
there is a navigable waterway at high Nile until the Fola Rapids are reached, a 
distance of about 1,400 miles, not to mention the 400 to 600 miles of the Blue Nile 
and the Bahr-el-Ghazal, which are also navigable. The importance of a railway from 
Suakin to Berber is thus at once evident, and there is perhaps only one other place in 
Africa where an equal expenditure would open up such a large tract of country to 
European trade. This route, however, is not free from difficulties. Suakin is hot 
and unhealthy. Then the railway, about 260 miles in length, passes over uninhabited 
or thinly inhabited districts the whole way. Though the hills over which it would 
pass are of no great height, the highest part of the track being under 3,000 feet above 
the sea, it is often said that the desert to be traversed would add greatly to the 
difficulty of construction. According to Colonel Watson, R.E., however, these 
difficulties have been greatly exaggerated, for the water supply would give no great 
trouble. The sixth cataract, between Metemma and Khartum, would, it is said, make 
navigation for commercial purposes impossible when the waters are low ; if this is so, 
it is probable that this impediment could be overcome by erecting locks, but it is 
impossible to estimate the cost of such works. Then, again, the Nile above Khartum 
is much obstructed by floating grass or sudd, making navigation at times almost 
impossible ; but it was GorpDon’s opinion that a line of steamers on the river, even if 
running at rare intervals, would keep the course of the stream clear ; this, however, 
remains to be proved. 

If the canalisation of the sixth cataract should prove to be a necessary but too 
costly an undertaking, then it would be most advisable to carry on the railway beyond 
that obstacle. This might be done by prolonging the line along the banks of the 
Nile, or by adopting an entirely different route from Suakin through Kassala. I hope 
we shall hear something from Sir CHARLES WILSON as to the relative merits of these 
proposals during the course of our proceedings. Proposals have also been made for 
connecting the Nile with other ports on the Red Sea, and all of these suggestions 
should be carefully examined before a decision is made as to the exact route to be 
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adopted. But in any case, considering the matter merely from a geographical stand- 
point, and putting politics on one side—a very large omission in the case of the 
Soudan—it would appear that one or other of these routes should be one of the very 
first to be constructed in all Africa. 

The writer proceeds to give valuable information respecting the railway, 
now in course of construction, from Mombasa to the Victoria-Nyanza, and of 
the proposed competitive German route, vzé Ujiji, on Lake Tanganyika, which, 
he thinks, would be far more useful if it were continued from that lake to 
Lake Nyasa, instead of going on to the Victoria—and in this we concur. 
The Congo Railway appears to be making good progress, 117 miles—out of 
the 200 required to pass the cataracts—having been already laid. When this 
is completed, there will be, according to Belgian estimates, an open waterway 
of 7,000 miles into the very heart of Africa—a truly magnificent prospect. 

Major Darwin thinks that the railways already sanctioned or commenced 
in the Niger country ought eventually to open up the country to Kano—the 
Manchester of Africa—and the capital of a country under British sphere of 
influence, whose population numbers 15 millions, of whom 5 millions are 
Slaves. The currency in that country consists of kowries and Slaves, as 
lately described in our review of Mr. Rosinson’s interesting book on Kano, 
so that the subject is not altogether new to our readers. 

The railways, in the Zambesi and Nyasa district, are also treated favour- 
ably by Major Darwin in his very instructive paper. 








France and Her Colonies. 


Tue following sketch of French Colonial Politics, from the Pal] Mall 
Gazette, is worth consideration at the present time. 


In one thing France is certainly ahead of us, as she abolishes Slavery in 
her possessions—whilst we hesitate and invent reasons why we should not 
interfere with the customs of the people. Compare the late action of the two 
great countries in this matter. France has only lately taken possession of 
Madagascar, yet she already proclaimed the abolition of Slavery there. See 
Jull text of the proclamation on another page. We have been in possession 
of Zanzibar and Pemba for some years, yet we not only allow the institution 
of Slavery to exist under our rule, but our Consul-General openly avows his 
determination to get the best possible terms for his clients, the Slave-holders, 
should abolition be decreed ! 

Notwithstanding the disadvantages which Governmental instability entails, the 
colonial policy of France, during the last ten years at any rate, has shown a degree of 
continuity which it would be unwise to belittle. In the East, Tonkin, Annam, Siam, 
and, finally, Madagascar, constitute a sufficiently eloquent demonstration of the fact. 
But it is chiefly in Africa that France has gradually and effectually extended her 
colonial possessions, securing for herself by untiring effort and perseverance an 
empire which the genius of her sons should put to good account. We doubt if 
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Englishmen have realised the truly remarkable and systematic manner that France 
has pursued in consolidating her Northern, Western, and Central African possessions, 
and, although there have been occasional moments of vacillation, the result, as far as 
territorial acquisition is concerned, is too sufficiently self-evident to need emphasising. 
Needless to say, it has not been attained without very considerable, and often 
unnecessary, loss in men and treasure ; and, owing to the incompetence of the home 
authorities, the most flagrant blunders have, from time to time, been committed. 
Indeed, the constant changes among the political personalities charged with the 
conduct of colonial affairs must of necessity have a most demoralising effect upon 
the officials on whom devolve the duty of interpreting the frequently incomprehen- 
sible instructions which may emanate from the Quai d’Orsay or the Pavilion de 
Flore. 


SOLDIERS AND OFFICIALS. 


The tendency of these perpetual changes has been that of creating jealousy and 
back-biting between the civil and military representatives in the colonies. This 
tendency is but too apparent at the present time. The civil governor is nearly 
always at loggerheads with the commandant of the military forces, and the most 
unseemly disputes are constantly taking place. As a matter of course, they find their 
echo in the Paris press, which, instead of quelling, adds, with few exceptions, fresh 
venom to the controversy. Never in any country have administrators of distant 
colonies received such scant support from their own countrymen as French colonial 
officials do at the hands of Parisian journalists and boulevardier politicians. It is a 
singular fact that no sooner has a civil governor been appointed to a French colony 
than he is attacked in the newspapers for being a non-military man, his policy 
described beforehand as weak and timorous. If, on the other hand, it is an officer 
who has been nominated, he is denounced for his arbitrary methods and haughty 
treatment of civilians, before he has even landed on the shores of the country which he 
is expected to administrate. M.D LANEsSAN, one of the most thoroughgoing men 
the French have had in their eastern dependencies, was hounded from his post by the 
virulent attacks of an ignorant press, and instances could be quoted without number 
in which the task of colonial governors has been rendered intolerable and nugatory 
by half-hearted official support, and by an organised system of abuse in Paris news- 
papers. 


THE FRENCH IN AFRICA. 


These facts, lamentable in themselves, and undoubtedly a great source of weak- 
ness, do not detract, however, from the actual results achieved, and we now see 
France, on the Tchad and Binue, laying claim to portions of the middle Niger. We 
find her on the Upper Ubanghi and Welle, with the vast hinterland of French Congo 
at her back, and within a few hundred miles of the Nile, in which direction her 
outposts are surely, if slowly, advancing. Her craft navigate the entire length of the 
Upper Niger, and her flag floats over the mysterious metropolis of the Western 
Soudan, Timbuctoo. On the coast itself she has trebled her settlements, and from all 
directions, from the Céte d’Ivoire, from Dahomey, from the Riviéres du Sud, efforts 
at penetration are being made with considerable success. Nor is this all, for, thanks 
to the apathy of past British Governments, she has crept round our own colonies, 
cutting them off from their natural hinterlands, and endangering their future 
prosperity. The Gambia and Sierra Leone are to-day practically isolated, small atoms 
in a sea of French territory, and the latest item of news which reaches us from that 
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part of the world is the imposition of a duty of 15 per cent. on all British trade to or 
from the interior with Sierra Leone, if it passes through French territory (which it 
must), a step which is a reply to the Freetown Railway now in course of construction, 
and which is calculated, if maintained, to make the profits of that undertaking 
exceedingly problematical. The Gold Coast was only saved from a similar fate by 
the decisive Ashanti campaign, and were it not for the redoubtable Samory, their 
inveterate enemy, the French would now be in Bontoutou, on the confines of 
Ashantiland. In Senegal, a new railway, or to be strictly accurate, a continuation of 
the already existing Kayes-Bafoulab line, is to be constructed as far as the Niger, with 
all possible despatch. In East Africa, French policy is pretty clearly indicated by 
negotiations with MENELIK, the sinking of a vast amount of French treasure in the 
South African Republic, and the establishment of a steamship service with Delagoa 
Bay. But by far the most significant action the French have taken of late is the 
occupation of Touat, which, viewed in the light of diplomatic successes at Fez, cannot 
afford to be overlooked. It has now been permitted to be known that an expedition 
on a large scale has been organised in Southern Algeria, which has started in the first 
days of this month to occupy “ militairement ” the large and fertile province of Touat. 
The right of ownership to Touat has been in dispute between France and Morocco 
for some years past. It is unlikely that the SuLTAN oF Morocco will actively oppose 
the politic action of the French, but it is quite within probability that they will meet 
with some resistance trom the wild tribesmen of that region, with the SULTAN’s tacit 
consent. France gains much by the possession of Touat. She establishes a strategical 
position of the greatest importance from two points of view. First, for the realisation 
of the plan she has long mapped out for herself—viz., a gradual march further and 
further southward and westward, with the accompanying factors of railway extension, 
the digging of artesian wells, which create an oasis where there was nought save sand, 
the erection of forts, and consequent security to caravan routes. Secondly, to serve 
as a basis for bringing effective pressure to bear upon the SULTAN OF Morocco, which 
under certain circumstances would be an advantage of no mean order. ; 


A Micuty Future. 


Whether or not the tangible results of throwing open the Western Soudan will 
sufficiently compensate for the trouble and outlay is a question which the future 
alone will decide. But it is a well-known fact that gold exists in considerable 
quantities in various districts throughout that enormous region, and there can be no 
manner of doubt that the determined continuity of a policy which consists in steadily 
extending the influence of France in Southern Algeria, in Tunis, and in Morocco is 
yearly increasing her strength and her prestige as the great North African Power. 
When the day comes, as it inevitably will come, sooner or later, for the partition, or at 
any rate, the breaking up of the Sultanate of Morocco, France will enjoy an excep- 
tionally advantageous position to enforce her claims. 


Englishmen who are apt to reason that because France possesses a Government 
which is unstable, colonial administrators and servants who receive abuse where they 
have a right to expect encouragement, and a system of exaggerated red-tapeism 
which breeds dissension, multiplies useless officials, and puts obstacles in the way of 
legitimate commerce, she has, de facto, no colonial policy, or, at best, a miserable 
make-believe—would do well to consider the results of that policy during the last 
ten years. 
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Hfrica and the Foreign Office. 


Many curious and interesting maps of Africa have been issued within the past few 
years—maps physical and political, orographical and thermographical. Rivers, 
mountains, and spheres of influence have been marked, and sometimes marked with 
: accuracy. But one map which has not yet been issued would be even more interesting 
; and instructive. Most Britons have only the vaguest notion how the different parts 
: of Africa over which Great Britain exercises authority are departmentally administered 
—and, indeed, such information is extremely difficult to get. South of the Zambesi 
we have three Governmental zones : (1) the Colonies of Natal and the Cape, enjoying 
responsible government ; (2) the Zululand, Basutoland, and the so-called Bechuana- 
land Protectorate, which are in effect, though not in name, Crown Colonies under the 
control of the Colonial Office ; and (3) the territories of the Chartered Company. 
There is great need for definition of the legal position within the latter two zones. 
It is absurd that a great territory like the Bechuanaland Protectorate should be 
legislated for under the Foreign Jurisdiction Act and left almost without adminis- 
tration. We notice with pleasure that Mr. RuopEs in his recent speeches has called 
for the creation of a partly elective council in Rhodesia as a step towards responsible 
government, thus adopting the line of administrative policy which we have consistently 
advocated. We may be content to bear for the time a certain amount of anomaly in 
South Africa, knowing that the future settlement of the country must be provided for 
by Imperial legislation in accordance with the report of next Session’s Committee. 

] But north of the Zambesi there are anomalies which are less defensible. On the 
| West Coast we have territories under the control of the Colonial Office, including 
those sweltering plague-spots whither so many generations of good men and good- 
for-nothings have gone to die. We have also, side by side, the Niger Coast Protec- 
torate, where the Foreign Office and a Chartered Company exercise between them an 
authority which is indistinguishable in kind from that exercised by the Colonial Office 
and its Governors in Lagos and Sierra Leone, The only substantial differences seem 
to be that the Foreign Office sends out a rather “better-connected” set of young men 
to catch fevers, and that the Colonial Office is less unpopular with the Liverpool 
traders. It is quite possible to doubt the value of all these West Coast possessions ; 
but while we keep them, there is no rational excuse for not handing over all to the 
Colonial Office. The theory of a Protectorate is entirely inapplicable to the Niger 
Coast, for a Protectorate involves a State civilised enough to be protected. We are 
not troubled by any capitulations there, as we are at Zanzibar. The Foregn Office 
urge that there are boundary troubles to be dealt with. But so there are in Ashanti, 
and in Venezuela, and in most other colonies which have not the advantage of 
insularity. The Foreign Office may or may not be adequately equipped for dealing 
with boundary disputes ; ex hypothesi we are compelled to admit that it is, or else 
it has no excuse for its existence. But the Foreign Office may admit without shame 
that it is ill-equipped for the work of administration. We do not expect Mr. Curzon 
to make the admission, for he is constitutionally indisposed to deny his own infalli- 
bility. But Lord Sarispury might be expected to allow that his young men are 
either diplomatists or nothing ; that they are not trained as administrators ; and that 
primé facie the complaints of Liverpool are not without excuse. Just now they, or 
the Niger Company, are making a little war on their own account, which seems to be 
involved in that air of mystery which is so congenial to the diplomatic mind. People 
do not like the war in Berlin, but in London we really know nothing about it. It 
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may be a very righteous and just war, but the Foreign Office has given us no 
materials for forming an opinion. Cortrast this with the openness of the Colonial 
Office when war was made in Ashanti. Then, at least, we knew what was going on. 


On the East Coast of Africa we have another set of possessions, which we rule 
under the fiction of a Protectorate. The Sultanate of Zanzibar, being a Mohammedan 
monarchy of some antiquity, fulfils some of the requisites for a protected State; but 
we confess that we have an uneasy suspicion that the Protectorate is maintained 
chiefly in order to keep up Slavery, and to retain the patronage in Foreign Office 
hands. Proclaim British sovereignty in Zanzibar, and every Slave becomes a free 
man. In spite of Mr. Curzon’s recent assurances to the Anti-Slavery deputation, 
we do not believe that the Foreign Office has done, or will do, anything but temporise 
on the Slavery question. So far as our relations with other Powers are concerned, 
now that France has declared Madagascar a colony, nobody could grumble if we did 
the same in Zanzibar. In the sphere of influence beyond the limits of the Sultanate 
the present position is even more absurd. The nearest thing to a regular State is the 
“Kingdom” of Uganda, and our Protectorate there is, to all intents and purposes, 
British Sovereignty. We venture to doubt whether the status of Slavery has not 
ceased to be legal there. Be this as it may, there is no State in any way fit to be 
acknowledged as a protected State between Uganda and the sea. Tribal customs and 
jurisdictions may be allowed to remain, as in the case of the Maoris, but the whole 
territory must become a British Crown Colony. The same thing may be said of 
British Nyasaland. We are spending more money in British East Africa than we 
have ever spent before in any colony in time of peace. We are building a great 
railroad, and fighting many troublesome little wars. But no attempt is made to 
regularise its administration. 


No other European country leaves the administration of its African spheres of 
influence to its Foreign Office. Portugal works through its Ministry of Marine, as 
France did before it set up its Colonial Department. There seems to be no con- 
ceivable reason why, if we keep up a Colonial Office at all, it should not be given our 
tropical colonies to administer. We suspect that class favouritism has a good deal to 
say to the anomalous arrangement. The Foreign Office clerk gets in by “limited 
competition,” because he may become a diplomatist, and diplomatists are social 
personages. The Colonial Office clerks are selected by open competition, and there- 
fore need not necessarily possess the social qualifications looked for in Downing 
Street. There are, therefore, obvious advantages from a certain point of view in 
keeping as much of Africa as possible under the Foreign Office. If, on the other 
hand, we desire to obtain satisfactory administration, the reasonable course would be 
to give all our African possessions to the Colonial Office, and organise an African 
Civil Service on the same lines as the Civil Service of Ceylon. 


That this is not a merely academic question may be proved by one very significant 
illustration. It is now about five years since Sir JoHn Kirk reported to the Foreign 
Office from Zanzibar that a new and terrible cattle-plague was stalking southwards, 
and that a Scientific Commission should be sent out to examine it and find a remedy, 
if it was not to destroy the herds of the Cape. This warning was disregarded by the 
diplomatists of Downing Street, who could think of no enemies but Frenchmen and 
Germans. To-day, when the rinderpest has crossed the Orange River, Dr. Kocn is 
despatched to Cape Town. We make this statement with a full sense of responsibility 
and we challenge contradiction—Zhe Speaker. 
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Abyssinia. 


RAS ALULA. 
(By kind permission of the “ TIMEs.”) 


THE death of Ras ALvLA, the most powerful chief and ablest general of Abyssinia, is 
an event which is favourable for the successful chances of Mr. RENNELL Ropp’s 
mission, because Ras ALULA was not merely in favour of a defiant policy towards 
every outsider, but was specially hostile to this country, on account of our support of 
the Italians. Readers of Sir GERALD Porrat’s account of his mission to Abyssinia 
will remember how vindictive Ras ALULA showed himself on that occasion, and at 
that time he was only the successful author of the surprise at Dogali, and not the 
victor of Adegrat. There is, indeed, no doubt that if he had had his way the British 
envoy would never have left the country alive. 

Ras ALUvuta was born in or about the year 1845. He was of humble origin, and 
raised himself to the highest place in a State in which courage is the only virtue by 
his superior daring and military talent.: Sir GeRaALD Porta described him as “a 
striking-looking man who, by courage, ferocity, unscrupulous cruelty, and consider- 
able military ability, had risen from the rank of a private to the position of general- 
issimo of the Abyssinian frontier.” Whatever the chain of circumstances which 
enabled him to rise in the service of the PRINCE OF TIGRE, it is certain that the 
elevation of that PrINcE to the regal position as Kine Joun was largely due to his 
military services. There is, therefore, nothing surprising in the fact that, at the early 
age of 30, Ras Auta found himself commander on the northern Abyssinian 
frontier, where he remained until his death. He was in this position when he 
corresponded with General GorpDon in 1877, and again when he entertained him on 
his visit to Abyssinia in 1879. The reader of Gorpon’s letters from Central Africa 
will find an amusing account of his interview with this chief, who was so closely 
muffled up that Gorpon thought he must be ill and would suffocate, and observed 
that he “ felt inclined to feel his pulse.” When the Ras did uncover, he proved to be 
“a good-looking young man of from 30 to 35.” At that time the Ras was not 
unfriendly to England, for he greeted GorDON with the remark, “ You are English, and 
your nation are my brothers.” Gura was then his head-quarters, but after the surrender 
of Bogos to Abyssinia by the Hewett treaty he moved forward to Asmara, where he 
established his residence on the top of a high hill, in accordance with Abyssinian 
custom. As a mark of his King’s special confidence he was given the post of Governor 
of the Royal Province of Tigré in addition to that of generalissimo of the national 
forces. It was after his success at Dogali that he became more pronounced in his 
hostility to the Italians, an animosity that was transferred to the English when he 
became aware that the chief object of the Porrat mission was to protest against the 
massacre of Dogali, effected under his own leading. We owe to that mission the best 
personal account of the dead warrior. Sir GERALD Porta wrote: “ He was dressed 
in a long dark robe of purple silk with, I think, some gold embroidery work on it ; 
his head was uncovered, save by his own curly, but now somewhat grizzled, hair, 
which he wore rather longer than was usual with Abyssinians, and not plaited in rows 
according to the general custom. His complexion was darker than that of most men 
of the Tigré mountains, being of a rich chocolate colour ; but whatever the colour, 
the owner of that powerful, cruel, intelligent face would be bound to make his name 
known in any country, either as a leader or a destroyer of men. Attention was 
riveted to one striking peculiarity—a pair of gleaming tawny eyes of a much lighter 
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colour than the skin of the face. To these flashing yellow orbs, whose effect was 
aided by a brilliant row of white regular teeth, was no doubt due much of the terror 
with which Ras ALULA was generally regarded. I had seen such eyes in the head of 
a tiger and of a leopard, but never in that of a human being.” Another writer more 
prosaically describes him as “5 ft. 9 in. in height, well built, broad shouldered, deep 
chested, muscular, and an athlete.” He was copper-coloured, more like some of the 
races of the Sudan than of Abyssinia, and one thing peculiar about him was that he 
was a monogamist. The loss of his wife in 1884 occasioned him much grief, and 
alone among the Rases of his country he never kept up a household of concubines. 
There is no doubt that he was a very brave warrior, and his loss to King MENELIK, to 
whom he transferred his allegiance after the death of King Joun, must be great, and 
may even be irreparable. 
[Ras ALULA was an intimate and generous friend of Mr. A. B. Wy.Lpr, son of 
Mr. W. H. Wy pe, C.M.G., a member of the Committee of the BririsH AND 
FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SociETy.—Ep. Reporter. ] 


The Mission to Abyssinia. 
To the Editor of the “ TimEs.” 


Sir,—The announcement that Her Majesty’s Government have resolved to. 
despatch a special mission to the Court of King MENELIK is of happy augury to those 
whose knowledge of Abyssinia is sufficient to warrant a belief in the future of that 
country, and the fact that the land of the Negus is not outside the sphere of European 
rivalry justifies the hope that our relations with that country will be placed on such a 
basis as may lead to the early development of its vast material resources. Abyssinia 
is fortunate in possessing a climate, or, rather, a series of climates, which is favourable 
tu the production of nearly every article which ministers to the luxuries or necessities 
of our age. In physical configuration it is a succession of tablelands, varying in 
height from 4,000 feet to 8,000 feet, and seamed and intersected with deep valleys and 
ravines which form the beds of mountain streams and rivers. In the lower plateaux 
rice, sugar-cane, indigo, and other tropical products grow uncared for and neglected ; 
in the more temperate regions vines and nearly every species of European fruit and 
vegetable are found in great luxuriance ; whilst the loftiest plains are suited to the 
growth of barley and some native species of grain. The southern districts are the 
natural home of the coffee berry, and there can be no doubt that the cultivation of 
tea under skilled superintendence would amply repay any experiments made in that 
direction. The mineral wealth of the country is undoubted, and the want of expert 
labour has hitherto been the principal obstacle to the production and manufacture of 
the more useful metals. There are excellent breeds of horses and mules in the 
country, and it would form a good source of supply for Indian remounts. There are 
few countries which possess greater potentialities of wealth, or which can vie with 
Abyssinia in natural capability. 

Up to the present time Abyssinia has never had a chance. The want of a 
maritime outlet has dwarfed and stunted the country. Intestine wars, the result of 
its confined position, have not retarded its growth so effectually as the territorial 
bondage which it has undergone at the hands of foreign Powers. Up to the middle 
of the 15th century the civilisation of Abyssinia was certainly on a par with that of 
Eastern Europe; and its literature, which owed its origin to Alexandria, does not 
contrast unfavourably with that which the Slavonians during the same period produced 
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under the influence of Byzantium. The prospects of further advancement were 
ruined by the combination of two causes. To the Mohammedans and the Jesuits is 
due the present backward condition of the country. Exhausted through the long 
struggle with MoHAMMED GRAGN and the Moslems of the south, the Abyssinians had 
not force enough to prevent the Turks from wresting from them the Red Sea littoral, 
and an effectual bar was thus placed to all hopes of progress from exterior sources. 
The convulsions which ensued upon the attempts of the Jesuits to bring the people 
under the spiritual supremacy of Rome resulted in complete internal collapse, which 
not only stunted the growth of the country, but brought forth fruits of intolerance 
and fanaticism, which are not, strictly speaking, characteristics of the Abyssinian race. 
But the germ of better things was never killed. A people which, surrounded by all 
the adverse influences which Paganism and Mohammedanism could bring to bear 
upon it, has yet for centuries retained its Christianity—corrupt in form it may be, but 
in essentials undisturbed—cannot be said to be in a state of hopeless barbarism. 

My own experience of the people, gained during more than three years’ residence 
in Abyssinia and the surrounding provinces, under circumstances peculiarly favourable 
to observation of the national character, leads me to think that, under proper treat- 
ment, the country might prove a most useful ally in the objects which England has 
most at heart in administering the valley of the Nile. There need be no apprehension 
that the Abyssinians, if left in undisturbed possession of their rightful territories, 
would ever come in territorial conflict with Egypt. In former days they never 
followed up their victories on the frontier by annexing districts which they might 
have secured without much further trouble, nor, until perhaps recently, under 
excessive pressure, have we heard that they have intrigued with the Sudan pretenders 
with an eye to their own aggrandisement. As a matter of fact, the Abyssinians are 
not an aggressive people, earth-hunger is not one of their weaknesses, and there is 
nothing in their past history to lead to the conclusion that if in the future they were 
allowed fair play they would prove a menace to their neighbours. In order to enable 
them to enter the family of nations the first necessity is that they should have an 
outlet for theircommerce. Years ago, before the Italians had set foot in Erythrea, 
Sir SAMUEL BAKER recommended in the columns of the Zimes the course we should 
pursue if we wished to secure the friendship of Abyssinia, and bearing in view the 
eventual reconquest of the Sudan, no Power has such an interest in acquiring that 
friendship as England. Were Sir S. BAKER’s views to be carried out Abyssinia would 
receive Massowah, Bogos, and Galabat, and the Atbara river would become the 
boundary as far as Sofi. This, perhaps, is scarcely necessary, but in the event of 
Italy deciding to relinquish her Red Sea provinces it would certainly be to the 
mutual advantage of England and Abyssinia, if the latter country could be placed in 
possession of the port of Massowah, and if its northern frontier could be rounded 
off by the inclusion of Mensa, Bogos, and other districts, of which the population 
was Christian within living memory, and perhaps of Galabat as far as the town of 
Matemma. Abyssinia would thereby be placed under an obligation to England, 
which would easily be discharged by the opening our commerce would secure, and in 
case of difficulty hereafter the port of Massowah would be a heel of Achilles, a low- 
lying island with no defensible properties about it, it would be the one vulnerable 
spot in the Abyssinian armour, and would serve as our best security against mis- 
behaviour on the part of its possessors. 

Had this policy been adopted in 1883 I am convinced that the power of the 
ManupDI would never have risen to the height it ultimately attained. In strict 
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alliance with the Abyssinians, and having made such stipulations, on handing over 
Massowah, as would have enabled us to march troops, if necessary, through the 
country, we should have a point d'appui in Abyssinia, within easy marching distance 
of Khartum, which would have probably prevented the disastrous events of 1885. 
The missions which we subsequently sent to Tigré were of no avail; we had nothing 
to offer which was of material use to Abyssinia, and our overtures were estimated at 
their proper value ; but circumstances are different now, and, while the Government is 
to be congratulated on taking a most opportune advantage of the present juncture, it 
may be hoped we shall not fail to acquire some substantial benefit for ourselves, 
whilst enabling the Negus to secure for his dominions its natural outlet. To insure 
this end it would be well worth while to finance the arrangements under which the 
transfer of the port would be made, on the security of its customs’ revenues, which 
must for some time be necessarily under European supervision, and thus afford a 
material proof of the interest we take in the welfare of Abyssinia, and of our desire 
to assist its monarch in the task of consolidating a powerful and friendly empire. 
Yours faithfully, 
W. F. PRIDEAUX. 
KINGSLAND, SHREWSBURY, February 24th. 

[Mr. PripEAux was one of the prisoners who, with THEOPHILUS WALDMEIR and 

many others, were held captive by the NeGus THEODORE until they were 

succoured by a British force under Lord Napier of Magdala.—Ep. Reforter.] 
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Books Received. 


“THE LIFE OF GORDON.” 
By D. C. BoutGer.* 


Tuis latest life of General C.G. Gornon, suppressor of the Taeping rebellion 
in China and Governor-General of the Soudan, is an exhaustive work in two 
volumes, and treats of his singular and eventful career from his birth on the 
28th January, 1833, to his tragic and lamentable death, in Khartoum, on the 
26th January, 1885. 

Mr. BoutGer has given us a deeply interesting sketch of one of the most 
extraordinary men that ever lived, and the history of his last lonely struggle, 
when for nearly twelve months he held the comparatively defenceless city of 
Khartoum, single-handed, against the fanatical hordes of the MAHDI impostor, 
is one of thrilling interest. Every Englishman had left or had been killed, 
but the Austrian Consul HENSALL alone refused to go away and leave GorDON 
to his fate. 

General Gorpon’s career in the Soudan, where he nearly succeeded in 
putting a stop to Slave-raiding, is the portion of his life that most naturally 
comes under review in the ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER, and that has already 
been largely dealt with in years gone by. It was in 1880, during General 
Gorpon's visit to England, that we had the pleasure of intimate converse 
with the ex-Governor-General of the Soudan, who was a very frequent visitor 








* London: FISHER UNWIN. 1896. 
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at the Anti-Slavery Society’s offices, in New Broad Street, where he discussed 
the various difficulties that prevented the carrying into effect of the Treaty 
with Egypt, by which Abolition ought to have been carried out in 1877. 

Soon after Gorpon left England again, Dr. Brrxkpeck HItt edited the 
voluminous letters which were published under the title Co/onel Gordon in 
Central Africa, and during one of his last visits to 55, New Broad Street, 
Gorpon referred to these letters, and told the present writer that they would 
fall like a bombshell upon the people of England, who did not know much 
about the Slave question ; he added humorously, “there will be enough 
matter to keep the ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER going for many months to: 
come.”’ 

These letters have been so very fully quoted in this journal that we feel 
there is little new to be drawn from Mr. BoutcGeEr’s interesting volumes that 
throws further light upon the Slave-trade in the Soudan, now under the 
control of the Kuaira and his barbarous Baggaras. 

Gorpon did his best, and sacrificed his life, to stay the flood of Mahdist 
tyranny and slaughter, and the sad tale is well told by Mr. Boutcger, who 
does not hesitate to lay the blame where he thinks it due. With this we are 
unable to deal in a purely Anti-Slavery periodical, though no one can deny 
that sad mismanagement and inexcusable delay produced the great, catas- 
trophe, that has for more than 12 years left the Soudan in a deluge of blood. 

‘*Too late” is the only inscription we can write upon GorpDon’s un- 
known burial place. 

That Mr. BouLGErR possessed unusual advantages for the task he had 
undertaken, to write a life of General Gorpox, may be known from the 
kindness with which the family placed letters and documents in the hands of 
the biographer, with whom he was himself in frequent correspondence. 

The history of the Chinese rebellion and Gorpon’s wonderful achieve- 
ment in suppressing this formidable revolt is well told, but we have already 
reviewed this portion of his life when reading a work on the same subject by 
Mr. EamonT Hakg, so that we can only refer our readers to Mr. BouLceEr’s 
most interesting narrative. GORDON arrived in China in 1860, and accom- 
plished his work there by the end of 1864. Writing in that year of his 
personal journal, he said :— 

‘‘[ do not want the same published, as I think, if my proceedings 
sink into oblivion, it would be better for everyone; and my reason for 
this is that it is a very contested point whether we ought to have inter- 
fered or not, on which point I am perfectly satisfied that it was the 
proper and humane thing to pursue, but I still do not expect people who 


do not know much about it toconcur inthe same. . . I never want 
anything published. I am sure it does no good, and makes people chary 
of writing.” 


GORDON wrote to his mother from China, 17th November, 1864, ‘‘ the 
individual is coming home, but he does not wish it known.” 


ee 
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But, says Mr. Boutcer: “Such a wish as this was impossible of gratifi- 
cation. The public press could not be silenced by the modesty of this 
retiring commander, whose deeds had been so heroic, and so devoid of selfish 
purpose. The papers became so filled with accounts of his achievements that 
he gave up reading them, but the Zzmes had at least crystallised the opinion 
of the day into a single sentence.”’ 

It said :— 

“Never did soldier of fortune deport himself with a nicer sense of 
military honour, with more gallantry against the resisting, and with 
more mercy towards the vanquished, with more disinterested neglect of 
opportunities of personal advantage, or with more entire devotion to the 
objects and desires of his own Government, than this officer who, after 
all his victories, has just laid down his sword.” 

In 1865 CHINESE GorDON, who had refused all the large money presents 
offered him by a grateful Emperor, and had brought home with him only the 
rarely given, and highly prized, yellow jacket, was appointed to engineering 
work at Gravesend. The story of the peaceful life he led there for six years 
has been told more than once, and is well known to most of our readers. 
Here it was that GorDON took such a keen unflagging interest in the poor 
boys he gathered around him, teaching them in his leisure hours, and when 
they were old enough, procuring them situations on merchant ships. It has 
been said that his house at Gravesend was more like a missionary’s home 
than the quarters of an English officer. 

Thence he was ordered to Galatz in 1871, having been appointed as 
English member of the Danubian Commission. The work here was mono- 
tonous, and the climate depressing, causing him to exclaim in one of his 
letters home, “ How I like England—when I am out of it! There is no 
place like it in the world. Tell S. to thank Gop he was born an English- 
man.”’ 

On his way home in 1872, Gorpon met NuBar Pasua in Constantinople. 
This meeting was the cause of most of his after-life, as well as his tragic 
death, being connected with the Soudan. In 1873, he was appointed by the 
KHEDIVE to succeed Sir SAMUEL BAKER in the government of the Soudan 
and Equatorial Nile Provinces, and his salary, like that of his predecessor, 
was fixed at £10,000 per annum. Gorpon, however, knowing that all this 
money would have to be ground out of the oppressed Fulaheen, absolutely 
refused to accept more than £2,000. He said or wrote ‘“‘ My object is to 
show the Kuepive and his people that gold and silver idols are not wor- 
shipped by all the world. They are very powerful gods, but not so powerful 
as our Gop. From whom does all this money come? From poor miserable 
creatures who are ground down to produce it. Of course, these ideas are 
outrageous. Pillage the Egyptians is still the cry.” 

This self-denial went through all his actions, and as his expenses were 
often heavy, his salary scarcely covered them. When he left the Egyptian 
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service in 1879, he had but a very slender purse, indeed, we should scarcely 
like to say how very small he told us it was when he, unasked and of his. 
own free will, sent a cheque for £100 to the AnTI-SLavery Society towards 
the expense of trying to procure the appointment of a British Consul. We 
returned him the cheque, as it was the business of the Government to 
provide a Consul, but GorDON insisted upon its going towards the general 
expenses of the Society. From that moment he entered into the Society’s. 
work with great spirit, and honoured us personally with his warm friendship. 

We may close this notice with the following quotation from Mr. 
Boutcer’s interesting narrative :— 

“ During this tour (Eastern Soudan) Gorpon saw much that disquieted 
him—a large strip of country held by fanatical Mohammedans, the Slave- 
trade in unchecked progress, where he had not thought it to exist—and he 
wrote these memorable words: ‘Our English Government lives on a hand- 
to-mouth policy. They are very ignorant of these lands, yet some day or 
other they, or some other Government, will have to know them, for things at 
Cairo cannot stay as they are. His Highness will be curbed in, and will no 
longer be absolute sovereign; then will come the question of these 
countries,’ ”’ 

Prophetic words these ! 

Gorpon first entered the Soudan in the early part of 1874, and he re- 
signed his office under the Khedive Tewrik in the autumn of 1879, after 
which date he was engaged in several smaller missions—first to India as 
Secretary to the Marquess or Ripon, then a flying visit to China, where he 
was influential in preventing war between Russia and the Celestial Empire. 
Afterwards he was engaged in the Mauritius, and on a special mission to the 
Cape of Good Hope, where he was treated with marked ingratitude. He 
then lived for some time in Palestine, studying the topography of the Holy 
City, but was eventually recalled to enter upon a thankless and impossible 
task in Khartoum, where his life was sacrificed though his honour remained 
untarnished to the dreadful close. We could wish that those who sent him 
out, single-handed, to face the fanatical desert hordes of the Manpt, had been 
actuated by motives as unselfish and pure as those of the single-minded soldier, 
who waited for long weary months on his watch-tower by the Nile for that 
rescue, which, ill-planned and badly led, only arrived when all was over and 
the worn-out sentinel had held his last watch ! 





West ffrica. 
“TS SLAVERY ESSENTIAL TO THE WELL-BEING OF AFRICA?’’ 
TuHaT 1t 7s an essential condition of the races of Africa, is an opinion boldly 
stated by Miss Mary H. Kines ey, who has recently made a journey in West 
Africa, which, had it been made by a man, would have been remarkable, but 
having been undertaken and carried out successfully by a single lady, who 
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for months braved the pestilential climate, and trusted herself to the tender 
mercies of cannibal savages, is certainly quite extraordinary. We do not 
think that this kind of journey is at all suitable for ladies, alone and unpro- 
tected, nor do we often find that when, owing to an innate feeling of chivalry 
in even savage men, they are brought back in safety to civilization, their 
views can always be fully accepted. Miss KinasLey is a naturalist, and her 
journey was apparently undertaken with a view to collecting the curious 
flora and fauna of those unhealthy regions. In this she appears to have 
had success, for there are pictures of curious fishes, and a report on these 
and reptiles was made by Dr. GunTHER, F.R.S. This is in the Appendix, 
and it appears to us that this supplementary portion of the big volume of 
700 pages is the most important part of the book. In the Appendix is also 
a long chapter on Zrade and Labour in West Africa, which contains 
some startling and novel views. Missionaries are not spared by the lady’s 
lively and eccentric pen, nor is the liquor traffic half so bad as usually 
represented—at least she says so—but we are nevertheless unconvinced. We 
came upon a gruesome story of a night the authoress spent in a hut, where 
human hands and other joints were hanging up, but this will not interest 
our readers. What this travelled lady says about Slavery is certainly not in 
accord with our own views, but we prefer to quote on this subject what an 
outside friend, the Sfectator, says. Here it is, and we heartily agree with 
the writer :— 


(From the “ SPECTATOR’S” review). 


“We might give a dozen more curious and interesting quotations from Miss 
KinGstey’s fetish chapters in regard to ghosts, bush souls, murder, the worship of 
such strange gods as the fetish Boofima, and the secret societies which flourish in 
every tribe. We must, however, leave these matters, and pass on to say something 
about the extremely interesting appendices on trade and labour and disease in West 
Africa, into which Miss KinGs_ry has crowded a great deal of most curious and 
valuable information. The first named appendix ends, however, with a generalisation 
from which we most emphatically differ. She tells us that Slavery is, for divers 
reasons, essential to the well-being of Africa—‘at any rate for the vast regions of it 
which are agricultural.’ We do not believe it for a moment. Something of the 
same kind could have been said as truly when we abolished domestic Slavery in 
India—z.c., that its abolition made domestic life for the upper classes an impossibility. 
Just the same thing was said when plantation Slavery was abolished in our West 
Indian possessions, at the Cape, and in the United States. Yet in none of these 
places has the predicted ruin followed. People will tell you that Mahommedanism 
cannot possibly exist without Slavery—that, in fact, to abolish Slavery in a Mahom- 
medan country is mere persecution. Yet the millions of Mahommedans of India 
have got on very well without Slavery, and Mahommedanism is more, not less, 
flourishing there than it was sixty years ago. Of course, Slavery always seems 
essential to any state of society where it exists, and its abolition is therefore incon- 
ceivable except by the exercise of the political imagination. P Lato would, no doubt, 
have declared it impossible to produce a really great and good citizen in a really great 
and good State without Slaves, yet PLaro would have been wrong; so, we venture 
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to think, is Miss Kincstey—unless, of course, the West Coast climate beats the white 
man so completely that he can only just touch the coast. If he is ever to get true 
control over West Africa, he must abolish Slavery. Only by doing so can he make 
his tenure secure. If he tolerates, or rather accepts it, his rule will go like that of 
the Portuguese. Without the antiseptic of some moral idea like that of emancipation, 
white rule in Africa is doomed to ruin.” 

On this subject the Christian Globe of March 11th has the following 
extremely useful and pertinent remarks, which we fully endorse :— 

“SHALL ENGLISHMEN BECOME SLAVE-OWNERS?—At a time like the 
present, when responsible British statesmen are so fully occupied with weighty 
questions of foreign policy, upon the proper treatment of which depends the 
peace of the world, it would be both ungenerous and unwise to unduly press 
to the front other questions, however urgent they may be. We will, there- 
fore, take it for granted that the continuance of the status of Slavery in 
Zanzibar is only tolerated until the best means for abolishing it can be ascer- 
tained ; and, further, that the British Government has fully made up its 
mind to take the matter in hand at the earliest possible occasion. On the 
subject of Slavery generally, however, it behoves all Englishmen who have 
not forgotten the traditions of their race to speak out boldly. As Africa 
comes more and more under the dominion of the white man, many hideous 
practices are suppressed ; but, strange to say, there has arisen in many 
quarters an inclination on the part of the white man to defend and justify 
one of the worst of these practices. One of the most readable of recent 
books of travel in the Dark Continent is Miss Mary H. Kinestey’s “ Travels 
in West Africa.” No one can read this book without being impressed by the 
courage and resource of this plucky lady, or without learning much about 
the manners, customs, beliefs, and peculiarities of West African natives. 
Miss KinGsLEy, however, makes one serious statement, which should be 
promptly combated. She boldly declares that Slavery is an institution which 
cannot be abolished in Africa. Now, recently several others have said the 
same thing ; and, unless speedily checked, the notion may gain wide accept- 
ance, with the result that the white man will become a curse, instead of a 
blessing, to the African natives.” 





Soldicring and Surveying in British Last 
Hfrica (Arnold). 
(By kind permission of the “ Timgs.”’) 


THERE is a good deal more soldiering than surveying in Major MacDona.p’s 
book, though it was solely for the latter purpose that he went to Africa in 
1891. After the “loaded ’’ books of travel to which we have been accustomed 
recently, it is a comfort to meet with a volume the “ get-up”’ of which is so 
business-like and convenient. The octavo is of reasonable size and the paper 





Travels in West Africa. MARY H. KINGSLEY. Macmillan & Co., London, 1897. 
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comparatively light, so that the book is easy to manage. This is a comfort, 
because it is really interesting reading. Major MacDona.p, with Captain 
PRINGLE as his second in command, was engaged by the now defunct Jmperzal 
British East Africa Company to make a survey for the proposed railway 
from Mombasa to Lake Victoria. Major MacDonatp made his plans and 
estimates so carefully that both time and cost came within his calculations. 
‘He arrived at Mombasa in the end of 1891 ; but although the railway survey 
occupied only a few months, he did not quit Africa till 1894. Major 
MacDona_p gives few details of his survey work, though it is evident that it 
bristled with difficulties, partly owing to the nature of the country, the 
occasional hostility of the natives, and the usual troubles with his own people. 
Major MacDona_p and his party were approaching Uganda when Captain 
LUGARD was in the very midst of those troubles with King Mwanea and the 
Catholic party which caused so much excitement at the time. Major 
MacDoxavp pushed on to help Captain Lucarp, and in the end was appointed 
to succeed the latter as Administrator. At the same time the unpleasant 
task was imposed upon him of enquiring into Captain LuGarp’s conduct of 
affairs. This task was all the more trying as one can see between the lines 
‘that Major MacDona_p and Captain LuGarRD were not on the best of terms. 
Indeed, the two men differed markedly as to the policy to be pursued 
towards the natives. We are bound to say that Major MacDona_p’s conduct 
of affairs while in Uganda led to the best results so far as the pacification 
and settlement of the country are concerned. The book is of much value to 
the student of African affairs, as it affords a connected narrative of events, 
not only in Uganda and Unyoro, but in Kikuzu and the country on the 
coast, between Captain LuGarp’s departure and the assumption of the 
administration by Colonel (now Sir Henry) Cotvite. That was a critical 
period. In Uganda itself the native Mahomedan rising and the discontent 
of the Soudanese had to be dealt with ; and they were dealt with successfully by 
Major MacDona_p. It was aiso the period of Sir GERALD PorTAL’s mission, 
and his orders to abandon part of Unyoro placed Major MacDona_p and his 
‘staff in an awkward position. Happily, Sir GzERatp Portat’s policy has not 
been carried out, for Uganda now includes the whole of Unyoro. It is so 
common in books of African travel to speak slightingly of the work of 
missionaries, that it is only fair to quote what Major MacDona_p says of 
their work in Uganda :— 

“Instead of a savage heathen kingdom, where a man’s life was rated at the price 
of an ox and a woman was an article of barter, and where justice went to the highest 
bidder, the Uganda of to-day is a well-ordered State, steadily improving in the arts of 
civilization and culture, where no man can lose his property or his life at the arbitrary 
will of the great, or without a fair and open trial. This alone is no small thing to 
have achieved, and a large share in its accomplishment is undoubtedly due to the 
patient toil of the Christian missionaries, who have adhered steadfastly to their 
self-imposed task through the stormy times of war and through the dark days of 
persecution.” 
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No doubt this is true, but in Uganda at least, where would the missionaries 
have been, and what would have been the state of the country had it not 
been for the strong and unbiased arm of the civil power? Major MacDonaLp's 
book is full of fighting, and abounds with exciting incidents of other kinds. 
Not the least curious of them were the, on some occasions, fatal attacks on 
the caravan by wild bees, which indeed produced greater havoc than lions or 
rhinos. 

It is known from the official report of the survey work carried out by 
Major MacDonatp and Captain PRINGLE that it was in the highest degree 
satisfactory. It is, therefore, a mystery which no outsider can solve why 
these two experienced men, who had been over all the ground, knew all the 
difficulties, were familiar with the natives, and knew what labour was 
available, were not sent out to complete the undertaking which they had so 
well planned, but were passed over in favour of an entirely new staff, who 
knew nothing of the country and had all their experience to gain. There 
are a few illustrations and sketch maps. 


Cecil Rhodes and the Wative Races. 


In a work just published, ‘‘ Cectr RuopEs—a biography and appreciation,’ 
by “ IMPERIALIST ’—Chapman & Hall—we find the following sketch of his 
mode of dealing with the native races in South Africa. This will be of 
interest to both the “ Anti-Slavery” and the “Aborigines Protection ” 
Societies. 

“T was forgetting one of Mr. RHODES’s most prominent characteristics, which 
from the first impressed me greatly. This characteristic is his great liking for and 
sympathy with the black men, the natives of the country. He likes to be with them, 
he is fond of them and trusts them, and they admire andtrust him. He had thousands 
of natives under him in the De Beers mines. He carefully provided for their comfort, 
recreation and health. He was always looking after their interests. He liked to be 
with them, and his favourite recreation every Sunday afternoon was to go into the 
De Beers native compound, where he had built them a fine swimming bath, and throw 
in shillings for natives to dive for. He knew enough of their languages to talk to 
them freely, and they looked up to him—indeed, fairly worshipped the great white 
WN er ee 

“ Need I say that Mr. RHopEs is absolutely free from contempt for the black man. 
He looks upon him and treats him as a fellow man, differing simply in his lower level 
of development. He is really by nature strangely and deeply in sympathy with the 
natives. . . . Itis for this reason that the success of his great Indaba in the 
Matoppos was no surprise to me. Besides, I have been with him at many Indabas in 
former years in Mashonaland and Matabeleland. We went together right through 
Mashonaland in 1891, and again went about among the natives there in 1893 and 1894. 
He always got on wonderfully well with the natives. He likes and trusts them, and 
does not conceal his feelings, which they are quick to perceive. I have never secn 
any one else who had the same sympathy with them. If there is a man in South 
Africa who deserves the title of the black man’s friend it is Cec1t RHoODEs.” 
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Obituary. 


THE LATE MRS. JOSEPH STURGE. 


We have to record the sudden death, on the 19th October, 1896, of Mrs. 
HANNAH J. STURGE, widow of the late JosepH STuRGE, of Birmingham, in 
the 80th year of her age. Mrs. SrurGE was well known to many of our 
readers, both at home and abroad, and her death removes another link with 
the past generation of Abolitionists, by whose exertions the institution of 
Slavery in British territories ceased to receive the protection of the law. 


From an interesting Obituary Notice in the last Report of the Ladies’ 
Negro’s Friend Society, we cull the following particulars of Mrs. SturRGE's 
long and useful life :— 


Mrs. StuRGE was for many years the Secretary of the Ladies’ Negro’s Friend 
Society ; and her loving letters were greatly valued by the missionaries to whom they 
were sent. 

No doubt it was owing to her husband’s intimate knowledge of the West Indies 
that Mrs. SrurGE’s sympathies were so peculiarly drawn out to those islands, where 
various chapel bells sent out by her still recall her efforts for their welfare. 

For many years the annual meeting of our Society was held first in her drawing 
room, and then in the pleasant playroom in the Southfield garden, where Mrs. 
STURGE’s warm welcome and abundant hospitality made the occasion a delightful 
‘social re-union, as well as a time of great instruction. She was very clever in securing 
interesting speakers, who brought forward the differing claims of tornado-swept 
islands, rescued Slave women, or Arab-raided African villages. 

It was at one of these meetings, held in 1864, that Mrs. JosepH STURGE suggested 
that, as an appropriate return for the cargoes of bread-stuffs so beneficently sent from 
America to relieve our cotton and Irish famines, we might send out a shipload of 
articles useful for the freedmen in their great need. An association was formed, which 
resulted in our sending munificent supplies by long continuous shipments. It was 
called the Birmingham and Midland Freedmen’s Aid Association. It largely con- 
tributed to swell the volume of the aids rendered by the “National Freedmen’s 
Union.” Sheseemed singularly able to lead the van in efforts for others. Many years 
ago she invited about twelve ladies to meet at her house—two of some six different 
‘Christian denominations ; and the subject they were asked to consider was the 


increasing intemperance of the town. This was the first meeting of the Ladies’ 


Temperance Society, which continues working to this day. 

Again, she felt for the exposed condition of the cabmen in Islington Row, and 
rented a house there for their use, which, we believe, was the first cab shelter that 
ever existed in Birmingham. 

But, amid all these efforts to lessen the sufferings of others, we feel, in looking 
back, that it was the poor down-trodden Slave that called forth her deepest sympathy, 
and she never relaxed her interest and help as secretary of our Society till advancing 
years obliged her to resign her post. 

There are some who will remember that May morning in 1853 when a number of 
guests—unusual even for Southfield—met to welcome Harrier B, Srowe, when 
she was visiting this country. Mrs. Stowe died on the 1st of July ; and zow that 
loving-hearted hostess and highly-gifted guest have met again—“ where the prisoners 
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rest together, and hear not the voice of the oppressor ; where the Slave is free from 
his master,” and all tears are wiped away, it may not be uninteresting to extract a 
few sentences from Mrs. Srowe’s journal of those long-past days in Edgbaston :— 
“ We enjoyed our quiet season with the two families exceedingly. We seemed to feel 
ourselves in an atmosphere where all was peace and goodwill to man. Everything 
seemed in order, peaceable, and quiet. Towards evening we went back through the 
arched passage from Mr. Epmunp SturGe’s to Mr. JosEPH STuRGE’s house again. 
i | My Sunday here has always seemed to me a pleasant kind of pastoral—much like the 
communion of CHRISTIAN and FAITHFUL with the Shepherds on the Delectable 
' Mountains.” 








THE LATE MRS. E. PEASE NICHOL. 


WE regret to record the death in her 91st year of Mrs. E. Pease NIcHoi 
(one of the oldest friends of the Anti-Slavery cause), who died at her 
residence, Huntly Lodge, Edinburgh, on 3rd February. Mrs. NIcHOL was a 
liberal supporter of the ANTI-SLAVERY SociETy, to which body her death will 
t be a great loss. From a short notice in the Wewcastle Chronicle of the 1oth 
| February, we are glad to reproduce the following paragraph :— 


We record in another column the burial of Mrs. ErizaBerH NICHOL, which took 
place in Edinburgh yesterday. Mrs. NicHo will best be remembered by her maiden 
name of Pease. She was the daughter of Mr. JosePH PrEasE, of Darlington, the 
brother of Mr. Epwarp PEasE, who was the friend of GEORGE STEVENSON, the father 
of the railway system. Mrs. NICHOL was 91 years of age. Forty-four years ago she 
married Professor NicHoL, the famous astronomer, of Glasgow University. After 
his death, in 1859, she removed to Edinburgh, and has lived there ever since. Miss 
PEASE was well known all over the North of England, and was universally respected. 
| As a young lady she took an active part in assisting her father and his brother, and 
i} other members of the PEAsE family in their never-ceasing efforts for the abolition of 
Slavery, and the promotion of temperance and peace. She was a lady of much 
natural ability, great generosity, and possessed of a singularly sweet disposition, and 
amongst her friends and acquaintances she numbered all the notable philanthropists 
of her day. She was a very energetic supporter of the Anti-Slavery movement in 
America, and was the personal friend of Liroyp GaRRISON, WENDELL PHILLIPs, 
Henry C. WriGuT, and the group of admirable American ladies who gave such 
; effective support to the Anti-Slavery agitation in the States. Neither from training 
nor conviction did she approve of the application of military force for the promotion 
of political ends, but her sympathies were sufficiently broad to enable her to 
appreciate the efforts of the friends of European freedom as represented by Mazzin1, 
KossuTH, PuLaskl, and their associates. During the last thirty years, she has been 
engaged in philanthropic work in Edinburgh. She was associated with Mrs. 
MACLAREN, Miss W1GHAM, and the other benevolent ladies who have laboured for 
social progress with so much success in that city. We are not aware of any books 
that Mrs. NicHot has published, but she wrote with singular ease, lucidity, and 
precision. Some of her letters, which have come to light in the various memoirs of 
her friends, show that she was gifted with considerable literary power. Mrs. NICHOL 
was the aunt of Mr. J. W. Peasz of Pendower. 
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MR. WILLIAM TASKER NUGENT. 


THE death is announced, in his seventy-second year, of Mr. WILLIAM TASKER 
NuGEnT, late British Consul at Savannah, who died at Stevenage. He was 
temporarily employed in the Slave-trade Department of the Foreign Office 
from December, 1843, to December, 1844, when he was appointed clerk in 
the mixed British and Portuguese Commission, established at the Cape of 
Good Hope, for the suppression of the Slave-trade. He was Acting Regis- 
trar at the Cape from March 6th, 1859, till he was appointed Secretary or 
Registrar in the mixed Commission already mentioned, on May 31st follow- 
ing. In February, 1865, Mr. NuGENT was nominated British Consul for the 
State of Georgia, to reside at Savannah, and retired on a pension on April 
23rd, 1874. He assumed the name of NuGEnt, in lieu of Smiru, on Feb- 
ruary Ioth, 1875. From August, 1876, to December, 1883, Mr. NUGENT was 
employed in the librarian’s department of the Foreign Office. — 








Hn Hmerican View of African Slavery. 


THE Jorning, of March 27th, publishes the following statistics :—‘‘ Some 
very painful statistics of the present African Slave-trade have just been 
published by an American, long resident in Africa. It is estimated that out 
of a population of 200,000,000, at least 50,000,000 are still in a state of 
Slavery, as in many parts of the interior Slaves are the only means of ex- 
change for commodities, and in nearly all parts goods are brought to the 
coast and exchanged for European produce, which is then taken back again 
on the backs of Slaves. Criminals and debtors are also constantly sold into 
Slavery. Seven thousand Slaves, it is computed, are sent to Zanzibar every 
year, although it is under British protection, and over 11,000 more are sent 
yearly into Arabia. The whole series of statistics gives countenance to the 
opinion so often expressed by Mr. H. M. STANLEY, that railways to the coast 
from the interior can alone extirpate Slavery in the Dark Continent.” 








Slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba. 


As we go to press a report as to the full expectation of an early Proclamation 
of Abolition in Zanzibar and Pemba has come to the notice of the ANTI- 
Stavery Society. No information has been received officially by the 
Society, and until the terms of the Proclamation are made known, it is 


impossible to say whether abolition is to be immediate and complete. 
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Morocco. 


EMBASSY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Lonpon, Fanuary 11th, 1897. 


Sir,—Referring to your letter of the 13th of July last, containing allega- 
tions of misconduct by Consular Agents of the United States in Morocco, 
in indirectly maintaining a system of Slavery under their protection, I 
have now to enclose herewith for your information a copy of a despatch to 
the Assistant-Secretary of State at Washington, from Mr. Davin N. Bourke, 
the United States Consul-General at Tangier, reporting that no persons in 
Morocco, under American protection, are engaged in the Slave-trade, or hold 
Slaves. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
T. F. BAYARD. 

Cuar-es H. Aten, Esq., F.R.G.S., 

Secretary, ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
55, New Broap Srreet, E.C. 


[ENcLosuRE. ] 


CONSULATE-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATEs, 


TANGIER, November 9th, 1896. 
HONOURABLE W. W. ROCKHILL, 


UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


S1r,—I have the honour to report that after diligent and careful enquiry, as per 
instructions of August 2oth, relative to the holding of Slaves by United States 
protégés, as alleged in the letter to our Ambassador in London from the BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, I fail to find any such instances in or about Tangier. 
The report from the Agencies is of a like tenor, that they have looked carefully into 
the question, and failed to find a single instance. This is the substance of the report 
from Tetuan, Laraiche, Rabat, Casa Blanca, Mazagan, the result of whose enquiries 
comes in connection with the other matter pertaining to the office. The report from 
Mogador and Saffi is as per enclosed copy. That Jews and others might place them- 
selves under the protection of our flag hoping to shield themselves from any unjust 
or wrong-doing they may seek to engage in I have no doubt. I have instructed the 
Agents to keep a sharp look-out in respect to this matter, and report any cases that 
they may discover. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


D. N. BURKE. 


Enclosures.—No. 1. Copy of Report on Slave Traffic, Mogador Agent. 
No. 2. Copy of Report on Slave Traffic, Saffi Agent. 
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“3s not this the fast that $ bave chosen? to loose the 
bands of wickedness, to undo the beavy burdens, and to let 
the oppressed go free, and that ve break every yoke?”— 





—ISAIAH lviii., 6. 
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